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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “ Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








OF THE WEEK. 


ee ell 


NEWS 


FE\HE magnificent gallantry of our troops in the desperate 
I fighting at Cambrai has thrilled us all. On Friday week 
they were suddenly attacked in the open by vastly superior numbers, 
but each unit and each man stood to and fought like Britons. The 
advanced posts were overwhelmed, but their stern resistance checked 
tle exultant enemy and gave the reserves time to come up and 
fing him back before he could do much harm. The New Armies, 
who are the British democracy’in arms, proved that day that they 
were as good as the Old Army who saved the Allied cause at 
Ypres three years ago. We are glad to note that by the hazard of 
war the Americans had their first taste of open fighting side by 
side with our men. The plucky American engineers working on 
the railway at Gouzeaucourt, after escaping from the German 
patrols, promptly volunteered to serve as infantry, and went 
forward with the Guards in the superb advance which cleared the 
village of the enemy. That stirring fight at Gouzeaucourt will be 
an historic episode for the two great English-speaking peoples 
whom this war has reunited in the consciousness of their brotherhood. 


The battle of Cambrai took a new turn on Friday week, when 
the Germans made a determined effort to overwhelm General 
Byng and reoccupy the sector of the Hindenburg line which he 
eaptured on November 20th. General Byng had formed a wide 
salient in the enemy’s positions, with its apex across the Schelde 
€anal four miles from Cambrai. The northern side of the salient 
had the hill in Bourlon Wood as a buttress, but the southern side 
ran through open country. General von der Marwitz, commanding 
the Second German Army, planned an “ encircling counter-attack.” 
On the morning of Friday week, without any artillery preparation, 
his troops advanced in dense masses against the southern part of 
our salient, which was lightly held and apparently undefended by 
wire or field-works. They broke through our advanced posts 
on a wide front south of Masniéres, retook La Vacquerie and Gonne- 
lieu, and pushed rapidly into Gouzeaucourt, on the railway well 
behind the lines which we held at the outset of the battle. They 
took a number of prisoners and in some places reached our gun 
positions, As soon as this attack had been launched, a similar 
effort was made on the northern side of the salient, especially to 
the west of Bourlon Wood, but here the enemy were repulsed at all 
points. 











The enemy had effected a surprise and gained an initial success, 
but they could not keep all that they had won. General Byng 
brought up his reserves, and in a few hours pushed the enemy out 
ef Gouzeaucourt and La Vacquerie, while last Saturday he retook 
Gonnelieu, two miles east of the railway. The Germans renewed 
their mass attacks last Saturday, but could make no impression on 
ourmen, At Masniéres, a village on the east side of the canal, which 
Was now somewhat isolated, they attacked nine times and failed 
with heavy losses. Our brave garrison was withdrawn at night, 
when it had fulfilled its task, and the enemy continued to shell 





the empty village till the morning. The net result of two days’ 
very severe fighting, in which the enemy’s casualties were excep- 
tionally numerous, had been to drive General Byng’s troops back 
from the Schelde Canal, south of Marcoing, for about two miles 
on @ five-mile front. But the position at Bourlon Wood was firmly 
held, until on Wednesday we left it of our own accord, 





On Monday the Germans renewed their attacks in great strength 
on the southern side of the salient. By sheer weight of numbers 
they broke through our lines south of Marcoing ; a prompt counter- 
attack threw them back again. General Byng evacuated the 
hamlet of La Vacquerie, which lies in a fold of the low hills north- 
east of Gouzeaucourt, but that was all that the enemy had to show 
for their immense sacrifices. On Wednesday the Germans tried 
again to retake Gonnelicu and failed. We could have no better 
proof of the importance of General Byng’s victory of a fortnight 
ago than the enemy’s anxiety to recover the lost positions at all 
costs, The breach in the Hindenburg line is being filled for the 
moment by all the reserves that the Germans can lay hands on— 
to the number, it is said, of twenty divisions, at a time when the 
enemy need their reserves for use in Italy. They would not expend 
men in mass attacks over open country if they saw any other way 
of saving the “iron wall in the West,’’ which is now cracked so 
badly, and of avoiding a retreat which would be politically most 
damaging to Germany in tho present crisis. 





On Wednesday our airmen made two raids into Germany and 
bombed the railway junction at Zweibriicken and the munition 
works at Saarbriicken. These attacks had been interrupted for 
over a month, owing to persistent bad weather. The raids were 
effective, and all our machines returned safely. On the battle- 
front our airmen have been active, despite the gales and fogs. 
They proved of great value during the enemy attacks on Friday 
week in harassing the German columns on their way to the front. 
Fifteen enemy aeroplanes were destroyed that day in air-fights, 
while we lost seven machines. 


Our French Allies have had a relatively quiet week. The enemy 
have been testing the strength of the French line, especially at 
Verdun, by small local attacks in the hope of finding a weak spot, 
but they were disappointed. The despatch of French troops to 
Italy has not impaired in any way the security of our Allies’ main 
front, 








On the Italian front the enemy resumed the offensive on Tuesday, 
after a week’s bombardment of the Italian hill positions. The 
enemy’s forces have been reinforced since the failure of their first 
assaults in November, and their heavy artillery has been brought 
up. The new attacks were made on the Asiago Plateau, covering 
the Brenta Valley. Up to Wednesday morning these attacks had 
been repulsed, though the Italians had to yield some ground. The 
British and French troops have now reached their assigned positions, 
and the Italians are fighting with their accustomed vigour, so that 
the outlook is hopeful. 


In Palestine the Turks have been heavily reinforced, and have 
delivered a number of local attacks on our advanced posts to the 
north of Jaffa and in the hill-country north-west of Jerusalem. In 
these affairs they have suffered severely. General Allenby’s 
advance has been checked, partly because of the difficulties of 
transport through a roadless country, but his troops have given the 
Turks no rest. On Friday week some Australian cavalry captured 
an enemy detachment of one hundred and forty-eight men to the 
north of Jaffa, while sorae dismounted Yeomanry made a successful 
raid on the Turks at Upper Beth Horon and brought back three 
hundred and six prisoners. London Territorials still hold the 
commanding position at Neby Samwil, five miles from Jerusalem, 
which the Turks have repeatedly assaulted in vain. 


General Marshall, the new Commander-in-Chief in Mesopotamia, 
has struck his first blow at the Turks on his right flank. On 
Monday his troops crossed the Diala near Kizil Robat, sixty miles 
north-east of Baghdad, and by Tuesday had driven the Turks oud 
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of a mountain pass commanding the road from Deli Abbas on the 
Diala to the Turkish advanced base at Kifri, south-east of Mosul. 
The enemy are thus denied.access to the caravan road from Baghdad 
up the Diala Valley to Persia. It is highly interesting to learn that 
a Russian force, which captured seventeen hundred Turks in this 
district last month, took an active part in the operations, at the 
very moment when on the European front Russian Anarchists 
were debating with German Generals over the terms of an armistice. 
Colonel Bicharakoff, the commander of this detachment, deserves 
our gratitude. 


Last week we lost by mine or submarine sixteen large merchant- 
men, over 1,600 tons, and one smaller vessel. Seven were attacked 
unsuccessfully. This was the third bad week in succession. Since 
the first week of November, when we lost only one large ship, 
we have lost eleven, thirteen, and sixteen large ships respectively 
in three successive weeks. The submarine menace, it is plain, has 
not been overcome though it has been checked. The average 
weekly loss for November was, indeed, the lowest yet recorded, 
but three bad weeks running show that the enemy are making a 
renewed effort which we have not yet mastered. The only moral is 
that we must concentrate still greater energy on shipbuilding. 
The need for new ships is so vital and so urgent that the existing 
shipyards must be worked to their fullest capacity. The case 
against the new national shipyards, which we put last week in a 
leading article, is strengthened by these Admiralty returns. 


Now that the last German force which was holding out in German 
East Africa has been pushed over the frontier, we may read with a 
full sense of satisfaction Admiral von Tirpitz’s summary of the 
military situation which appeared in the Hamburger Nachrichten :— 

‘* Not only has England taken our colonies and Mesopotamia, 
but everywhere she has anchored deeper and firmer the bases 
of her maritime and colonial supremacy. She has, further, to-day 
abolished German competition in almost all parts of the earth, 
and tarnished and trodden down the Prestige and honour of Ger- 
many by an unprecedented system of calumny and lies. In the 


whole Transatlantic world we are considered conquered and done 


for.” 

British people who indulge a tendency to gloom by making map 
measurements their test of progress often forget, oddly enough, 
what the German colonies meant to Germany, and, above all, how 
the capture of Mesopotamia has thrown a barrier across the German 
road to the East. Of course Admiral von Tirpitz has no hope of 
recovering by action on land what is already lost. He trusts 
entirely to the ‘U’-boats. He speaks as a naval man, but his 
words will appeal particularly to the greatest of naval peoples. 


Twenty-five enemy aeroplanes made a raid on South-Eastern 
England early on Thursday morning, when the moon shone in a 
clear sky. In five groups the raiders made for London. Five or 
six of them reached the capital about five o’clock and dropped 
bombs, causing a number of fires which were speedily extinguished. 
The rest were driven back by gunfire and by our aeroplanes. Two 
of the raiders were brought down and the crews, each consisting 
of three men, were taken prisoners. The casualties were seven 
killed and twenty-one injured. 


Military historians have often remarked that the nnmber of 
prisoners taken is the true measure of progress in a war. Ata time 
when the Germans are making much of the number of prisoners— 
they claim 6,000—whom they took near Cambrai, it is very com- 
forting to remember how much this particular test tells in favour 
of Great Britain as against Germany. During November the 
British armies on all fronts have taken 26,869 prisoners, besides 
221 guns. Of these prisoners over 11,000 were taken on the Western 
Front alone. Since the beginning of July we have taken 43,000 
prisoners on the Western Front; and since the beginning of the 
war we have taken altogether 127,102 German prisoners. The 
total number of prisoners taken by us in the whole war is 180,951. 
Since the beginning of the war the Germans have taken rather less 
than 33,000 British prisoners. 


Monday’s Times contained an impressive account of the burial 
in France of Corporal Gresham, Private Enright, and Private Hay, 
the first American soldiers to fall fighting in Europe in the cause of 
justice and liberty. The French General commanding the division 
to which the Americans in the French trenches are attached made 
an eloquent speech at the graveside in honour of these gallant 


volunteers who gave their all to help France and her Allies. Since 
then, as we have already noted, some American volunteers bave 
fought side by side with our men near Cambrai. 


The Anarchist Council at Petrograd on Wednesday week sent 
three emissaries to the German lines to negotiate for an armistice 
on all fronts. Tho German Government, followed by Austria, 





a 
expressed their readiness to confer with Anarchist representatives 
Krylenko, the Anarchist ‘‘ Commander-in-Chief,” thereupon ordered 
firing to cease and fratemmization to begin. A local truce Was 
arranged by the armies on the Polish and Galician fronts, beginning 
last Sunday, with the proviso that forty-eight hours’ notice mug, 
be given before operations were resumed. A German report that 
Rumania had offered to negotiate for an armistice is officially 
denied by the Press Bureau. 


The first sign of disillusionment is visible in the Russian Anarchist 
Council’s wireless report of their negotiations with the Germay 
Generals for an armistice on Wednesday at Brest Litovsk. The 
Russians complain repeatedly of the evasive replies to their de. 
clarations concerning a general democratic peace and an armistice 
on all fronts. The Russians proposed, as conditions for an armistice, 
the retention in their positions of the enemy forces at present on 
the Russian front and the evacuation of the islands at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Riga. The Germans rejected these conditions and 
proposed an armistice on the Russian front alone, from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, lasting, to begin with, for twenty-eight days. 
The Russians consulted their military experts as to this proposal, 
All the negotiations are to be published in full. It is possible that 
the Anarchists may be disillusioned still further if they continue 
to deal with Field-Marshal Hindenburg. 


The military representatives of the Allies at the Russian Head. 
quarters made a joint protest a fortnight ago to General Dukhonin, 
the Commander-in-Chief, against the conclusion of any separate 
armistice or truce. They pointed out that this would be a clear 
violation of the Allies’ agreement of September 5th, 1914, and that 
the consequences would be grave for Russia. The Anarchist Coun. 
cil, ignoring the agreement, opened negotiations with the enemy, 
and next day invited the Allies through their Ambassadors to take 
part in the armistice Conference. The Allies, who decline to recog: 
nize Lenin’s gang as a Government, made no reply to this impudent 
suggestion. All the Russian Ministers and Consuls abroad, and the 
commanders of the Russian troops in France and Macedonia, have 
formally repudiated Lenin and Trotsky and will adhere to the 
Allies. 

Meanwhile the Anarchist Council has strengthened its hold 
over the disorganized armies by capturing the General Staff at 
Mohileff on Monday or Tuesday. Krylenko with some Anarchist 
troops achieved this feat, and with an unhappily worded expression 
of regret reported that General Dukhonin had been lynched. He 
ascribed this murder to popular indignation at the escape of General 
Korniloff from prison the day before. The Anarchists hated and 
feared the murdered General because he would not consent to 
negotiate with the enemy with whom they are leagued in an unholy 
alliance. During these troubles the elections for the Constituent 
Assembly continue. 


Dr. Harold Williams, the Petrograd correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, warns us that the desire for peace is by no means confined 
to the Anarchists. Whether they stand or fall, “‘ the incontestable 
fact is that great masses of the Russian people ardently desire 
peace,” and Lenin and his associates are trading on this fact. 
The Russian Empire has dissolved, and some of the component 
parts, such as the Ukraine, the Caucasus, the Cossack territory, 
the Tartar lands round the Caspian, and Siberia, as well as Finland, 
have established separate Administrations, which may be united 
hereafter in a Russian Federation. The peasantry have seized 
all the private estates. Lenin has invited the workmen to seize all 
the factories, on the Svndicalist plan. Law and order have ceased 
to be. It is clear that a country in such a parlous condition, with 
famine threatening the towns, is in no position to wage wat 
effectively. However, the defection of Russia will merely prolong 
the war. With or without Russian help, the victory of the Allies is 
assured by the entry of America into the field, and the Germans 
know it. 


President Wilson’s Address to Congress on Tuesday will invigorate 
the Allies, and cheer the faint-hearted people among us who dwell 
overmuch on the Italian reverses and the Russian collapse. America’s 
object, he said, is to win the war. The German power—-‘ this 
intolerable thing of which the masters of Germany have shown us 
the ugly face *’—must be crushed, and, “ if it be not utterly brought 
to an end, at least shut out from the friendly intercourse of nations.” 
But if and when the Hohenzollern system is destroyed, and Germany 
has spokesmen whose word we can believe, and who are ready to 
make reparation for German misdeeds, we shall be willing to pay 
the full price for peace. The idea underlying the crude formula, 
“No annexations and no punitive indemnities,” he said, is just, 
though it has been wrongly used to further a premature peace. 
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When, and only when, German autocracy has been defeated will it 


be possible for the victors to establish the rule of right. 


The peace we shall make, continued the President, must free 
Belgium and Northern France, and deliver the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary, the Balkans, and Turkey in Europe and in Asia from the 
dominion of the Prussian military and commercial autocracy. 
He had, however, no wish ‘‘ in any way to impair or to rearrange 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire” or to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Germany. The worst that could happen to the German 

le, whom he desired to liberate from their fear of their neigh- 
pours, would be that, if they still retained rulers whom the world 
could not trust, “it might be impossible to admit them to the 
partnership of nations which must henceforth guarantee the world’s 
” or to the economic intercourse arising out of that partner- 
ship. That is to say, if the Germans hug their chains, they will be 
boycotted by the Allies and by America. 


The President asked Congress to declare war forthwith on Austria- 
Hungary, as the vassal of Germany. The Government of Vienna, 
having become the mere instrument of Berlin, must be regarded 
asanenemy. ‘This would simplify the task of America in carrying 
on the war. Bulgaria and Turkey, which were also the tools of 
Germany, might logically be treated as enemies, but there was no 
occasion as yet to trouble about them. The President concluded 
by emphasizing the fact that for America this was “ a war of high 
principle, debased by no selfish ambition of conquest or spoliation.” 
America was fighting to save her own institutions from corruption 
and destruction at the hands of the Prussian autocrat. She would 
maintain her ideals in the war, and the peace which would follow 
it must accord with American traditions of justice. Our pleasure 
at reading the speech is enhanced by the wholly undesigned simi- 
larity between the President’s reasoning and the arguments which 
we have used in our leading article on Lord Lansdowne’s letter—an 
article that had been written before the President’s address was 
delivered. As our readers will remember, we have repeatedly 
employed those arguments since the war began. 


The new German Chancellor, Count Hertling, addressed the 
Reichstag on Wednesday week. German arms had, he said, been 
successful “‘ almost everywhere.” ‘“‘ Our iron wall in the West 
has withstood the severest storms.” He emphasized the successes 
in Italy and at Riga, and minimized all the British and French 
victories. “‘ The commercial ‘ U’-boat war will reach its fixed goal.” 
As to internal reform, Germans must not be misled by catchwords 
and slavishly imitate foreign institutions. ‘‘ Nothing can or shall 
be changed in the foundations of our Imperial Constitution.” 
The Emperor was always willing to consider suggestions for reform- 
The Chancellor appealed for internal unity. The enemy Press 
saw “ in passing and isolated occurrences ” in Germany “ symptoms 
of the beginning of internal disintegration,” and the Reichstag must 
“help to destroy this illusion.” He declared his readiness to open 
negotiations for an armistice and a general peace with the Petrograd 
Anarchists. As regards Poland, Lithuania, and Courland, “ countries 
formerly subjected to the sceptre of the Tsar,” Germany would 
“respect their peoples’ right of self-determination,” but expected 
that they should “ give themselves a constituent form correspond- 
ing with their conditions and the tendency of their Kultur ”—a 
phrase which means anything or nothing, and will be interpreted by 
events. The Chancellor said not a word about America, 


Baron von Kiihlmann, the German Foreign Secretary, in his 
speech to the Reichstag Committee on Friday week was careful, 
like his chief, to ignore America. As the ostrich buries its head in the 
sand, the leaders of the German Government fix their eyes stead. 
fastly on Europe that they may. not see the portent from across the 
Atlantic. For all that, America is in the war, and her hostility is 
already felt, if it is not officially recognized, by Germany. Baron 
von Kiihlmann welcomed the Russian Anarchist overtures, re- 
joiced over the victory in Italy, whose entry into the war had 
created “ unspeakable bitterness,” and with consummate assur- 
ance pretended to contrast the freedom-loving German Government 
with the absolutist Governments of M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd 
George. He said that if Germany’s enemies cared to know what her 
aims were, the matter was very simple ; no Peace Congress had met 
without knowing beforehand the views of the rival parties. But 
this tacit invitation to negotiate in private will meet with no re- 
sponse. It is because Germany's general aims are known only too 
well that the Allies are resolved to fight on to victory. 


Sir Albert Stanley, the President of the Board of Trade, explained | 
in the House of Commons on Monday the Non-Ferrous Metal 
Industry Bill, which is designed to prevent the re-establishment 





of the German monopoly, notably of spelter and lead, which had 


cramped our industries before the war. The main clause requires 
every dealer in metals to obtain an annual licence from the Board 
of Trade during the war and for five years afterwards. The Bill 
was opposed by Mr. J. M. Henderson, largely on the assumption 
that President Wilson would not take part in an economic boycott 
of Germany. The President’s speech, delivered next day, showed, 
however, that he was resolved to boycott Germany both politically 
and economically if she remained a despotic State. If the Germans 
had not tried to make trade an instrument of political domination 
there would, of course, be no need for such unorthodox and excep- 
tional measures to prevent them from doing so again. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday the House debated the question of 
Irish Redistribution, in respect of which the Franchise Bill was 
recommitted after a series of divisions, in which the Government 
majority varied from 29 to 117. The Nationalists opposed it with 
much heated invective. Mr. Redmond described it as “a gross 
breach of faith and a most unwise and unpatriotic course” 
to raise a question which the Speaker’s Conference had left 
severely alone. Mr. Duke in reply pointed out that Mr. 
Redmond, while raising this technical objection, overlooked 
the hopeless anomalies of the present Irish constituencies. 
If the Irish Convention came to an agreement, he would be glad 
to strike Ireland out of the Bill. Meanwhile it is obviously desirable 
to remedy a state of things in which East Belfast, with a population 
of 135,000, and Newry, with a population of 12,800, have each 
one Member. When the redistribution is completed there will 
still remain the indefensible anomaly that on an average 43,000 
Irish people, returning one Member to Westminster, will have 
the same voting-power as 70,000 people living in Great Britain. 
In failing to remedy this old grievance the Government are making 
a great blunder. 


Mr. Bonar Law has felt it necessary to publish a letter in which 
he denies point-blank the rumour that the State will repudiate 
its liabilities in connexion with the National Debt. The rumour has 
doubtless arisen, or been propagated, in connexion with the parrot 
cry for “conscription of capital” which we discuss in a leading 
article. Mr. Bonar Law says, quite truly, that repudiation would 
be as disastrous to the national credit as it would be dishonourable. 
He adds that, whatever financial policy may be adopted after the 
war, he is sure that the State will not discriminate in favour of those 
who have withheld their money from War Loans. In other words, 
those who do their duty by lending as much as they can to the 
State in this time of trial may be certain that the obligation will be 
honoured whatever party may gain power in the new era. 

Two of the Countess Marckievicz’s Boy Scouts were arrested at 
Belfast on November 25th, with a portmanteau full of high ex- 
plosives which they had brought from Glasgow for the Sinn Fein 
Party. The Countess Marckievicz took a very active part in the 
Dublin rising, which was the cause of most brutal and cold-blooded 
murders, and, but for her sex, would unquestionably have been shot. 
As it is, she is now free and in her nameinnocent Irish children are 
being turned into depraved conspirators. But while this woman 
is allowed to pose as a leader of the young, Captain Bowen- 
Colthurst, not being a Sinn Feiner, is still shut up in Broad- 
moor Asylum for a homicide which he committed during a fit 
of temporary insanity. The injustice under which he is suffering 
is gross and patent, and the Government show deplorable 
weakness in delaying his release for fear of what the Sinn Feiners 
may say. 


Fifty thousand munition workers at Coventry, mainly eng iged 
in the manufacture of aeroplanes, were out on strike all last week. 
Differences had arisen in one factory as to the interpretation of an 
award made by the Ministry of Labour. The employers invited the 
workmen to confer with them. The workmen desired to state their 
case through their shop stewards, who are recognized by the Joint 
Committee of the Engineering Trade Unions in Coventry. The 
employers declined to treat with the shop stewards, as such, because 
the agreement between the federated employers and the Trade 
Unions does not provide for the recognition of shop stewards as 
representing the Trade Unionists. Thereupon the men ceased work. 
On Sunday last, through the efforts of General Smuts and Mr. 
Barnes, the parties agreed that work should be resumed and that 
they should then discuss their differences. Further, the Government 
undertook to urge the federated employers and the Trade Unions 
to settle the vexed question of the shop stewards. Meanwhile a 
whole week’s work has been lost, and the Air Service is to that extent 
hampered in its effort to gain the mastery of the air. 





Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


QUIETNESS AND CONFIDENCE. 





“Do you think we shall?”—“ We've got to.”—Conversation with 
wounded soldier at the front, recorded by Mr. Philip Gibbs, “ Daily 


Chronicle,"’ December 5th, 1917. 
W E congratulate Mr. Bonar Law most heartily upon the 
firmness and clearness with which he spoke of Lord 
Lansdowne’s letter. He expressed on behalf of the Unionist 
Party of which he is the Leader his disagreement with the 
arguments of the letter, and still more with its tone. That 
was.necessary, nay, inevitable. He left no shadow of doubt 
as to his opinion that a sound peace could not be obtained 
if the atmosphere of Lord Lansdowne’s letter were to prevail, 
and that there is great danger even in discussing a settle- 
ment in the way in which Lord Lansdowne discussed it. 
We must never let our enemies think that our preoccu- 
pation is how to put an end to hostilities rather than how to 
ain the essential victory in the field. But though Mr. Bonar 
Law left nothing unsaid that ought to have been said, we are 
glad to add that he gave no sort of encouragement to the mon- 
strously cruel and unjust things which have been said about 
Lord Lansdowne by certain sections of the Press. Lord Lans- 
downe is one of the most loyal and devoted servants of his 
country alive to-day, and even if he has written certain things 
at the wrong time and in the wrong way, itis little less than a 
national disgrace that he should have been insulted as 
he has been. As Mr. Bonar Law has shown, it is quite 
possible to give no countenance to the attitude which Lord 
Lansdowne took up without having recourse to angry and 
undignified invective. Surely we can be patriots, and even 
loud-voiced patriots, without forgetting that we are gentlemen. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who, as his recent conduct has 
shown, is one of the most patriotic, most high-minded, and 





most self-respecting of our public men, was, we are glad to say, | 


no less emphatic than Mr. Bonar Law as tothe greatness of Lord 
Lansdowne’s past services and as to the respect with which 
he should be regarded. He thought the letter, as we do, both 
unfortunate and inopportune. It was unfortunate because 
some of the ideas which it expressed might give rise to mis- 
apprehension as to what was in Lord Lansdowne’s mind, and 
might be made an instrument of mischief for our enemies. It 
was inopportune that at a crisis like the present “ anything 
should be said or written which to any one could give a 
moment's cause for doubt as to the firmness of this country or 
her loyalty to the Allies.” Nothing, of course, was further 
from Lord Lansdowne’s intention than this, but we cannot but 
feel with Mr. Chamberlain “ that such might be the effect of 
his letter.”” Mr. Chamberlain went on to point out that there 
was a great deal in the letter with which the country could 
heartily agree. That is obvious. For example, we note with 
great satisfaction that Lord Lansdowne seems to imply 
that we are to make peace, not with the Kaiser and the military 
caste in Germany, but with the German people. It is of course 
quite possible to do this without asserting a right on our 
part to impose any special form of government upon the 
German people. In that matter they must choose for them- 
selves, Our statesmen insisted in the case of France a hun- 
dred vears ago that we could not make peace with Napoleon, 
but that did not prevent the French people from exercising the 
right of settling their internal affairs according to their own 
wishes. Bismarck, again, did not attempt to prescribe a 
form of government for France, but he insisted on making 
peace with the French people and not with Gambetta and his 
Government. 

For ourselves, our chief ground for regretting Lord Lans- 
downe’s letter is that it tends to impair that condition of quiet- 
ness and confidence which is essential to true victory. It was 
through fear of the destruction of such quietness and confidence 
that we have so often protested against anything in the nature 
of levity or irresponsibility of speech on the part of our leaders 
and rulers. Nothing ought to be said or done which can in the 
least degree impair the moral of the nation, or which can even 
appear to impair it. We say “ appear” advisedly, for in the 


case of the British people the real impairment of their moral is 
almost impossible, If however that moral only appears to be 
impaired, harm is done, because of the effect on the minds of 
the enemy. There is no such encouragement for a half-beaten 
man as the appearance of failing will and energy in his oppo- 
nent. That is why we have always asked for steadiness, and 
why we welcomed so strongly the admirable speech made 





on November 20th by Sir Edward Carson. Perhaps, however, 
the most striking thing yet said in regard to the necd of stead. 
ness, and therefore of quietness and confidence, in the conflict 
is to be found in the speech of Mr. Boar Law. He refers tog 
telegram from one of our secret agents in which it was reported 
that the German Generals were saying: “ We have not the 
strength to beat the enemy, but war is a question of nerve, and 
our nerves will hold out longer than those of the enemy.” 
That is one of those remarks which Bacon would have called 
“ luciferous.” It contains the root of the whole matter, Jt 
will make the whole difference to the future of the human racg 
whether the Allies are the winners and are acknowledged to bg 
the winners, or whether, as happened in the case of Frederick 
the Great, the actual winners il at the last moment from 
“ niceness and satiety’ to make good their virtual victory 
and let the vanquished bear away the palm. 

When a tug-of-war is going on between two nearly matched 
teams, the lighter, and therefore weaker, team will often beat 
the team distinctly heavier and stronger because they havea 
few ounces more determination in them. The success of 
the winning crew of the racing ship in Virgil is a case ig 
point. They were able to win because they believed them- 
selves to be winners. We speak in no metaphorical or fantastic 
sense when we say that the future of the world turns upon 
this diamond pin-point of psychology. All depends upon the 
side which can hold out for ten minutes (or even ten seconds) 
longer than the other. That being so, it behoves every man 
and woman here to clench their tecth and determine that the. 
extra ten minutes shall be ours, not the enemy's. After 
all, this doggedness, this will to win, this indomitable spirit, 
belongs to us by prescriptive and hereditary right. What 
Cromwell said of his Ironsides we may say of the British 
people: “Truly, they were never beaten.” The only 
exception is one which brought no dishonour, for it was 
our own flesh and blood who beat us. To have been 
vanquished by our own American Colonics no more impairs 
our ultimate invincibility than does Nascby or ** the crowning 
mercy of Worcester Field.’ Here indeed is the exception 
which strengthens the rule and brings at this moment aa 
augury of victory. 

At present our enemies do not read in our faces that deter- 
mination to conquer which is in us. When they do read it, 
as ultimately they must and shall, they will understand the 
uselessness of further conflict. This being so, everything 
that is done which impairs the steadfastness of the nation, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, is a disaster, and 
must be sternly repressed. We must not just now indulge 
in the national luxury of self-depreciation and melancholic 
reflection. We have never been very great admirers of 
the Censorship, but we have always felt in agreement with 
the principle behind it-—the principle that we must not 
tolerate the publication of anything which tends to create 
depression or despondency in the nation, and so to impair, 
or appear to impair, the spirit of victory. This docs not 
mean that we are to hear only smooth things and never 
stern things. Sternness is good for us. But public opinion, 
and that, after all, is the best form of censorship, should 
condemn with the utmost vigour the notion that we shall 
be able to win the war without sacrifice both at home ant 
at the front, sacrifice adequate to things as precious as thove 
for which we are fighting. Our rulers and __ leaders, 
past and present, should teach us that there can be 
no victory without sacrifice, and that he whose main 
endeavour is to avoid sacrifice will never win the laurel. 
He who seeks to save his life shall lose it. Take for example 
the monstrous suggestion contained in a question put in 
Parliament on Thursday, November 29th, by Mr. Outhwaite. 
He asked the Leader of the House whether, in view of the 
fact that the British forces were to engage on the Italian 
front, “ steps would be taken to prohibit on the Western 
Front infuture such sacrifice of life as had occurred during 
the last seventeen months, and would he take into considers- 
tion the policy adopted by the French Government for the 
conservation of man-power.”’ It is difficult to find language 
strong enough to denounce both the question and the ques 
tioner. It is obvious from the form of the question that 
Mr. Outhwaite’s aim was criticism of military policy. The 
reference to the Italian front was, we venture to say, inserted 
as an excuse for drawing attention to the casualties in general. 
He wanted, in fact, to make the suggestion that our soldiers 
were being sacrificed! Beneath his words is the innuendo: 
“Are victories purchased at such a -price worth while!” 
What is the use of a Censorship if a world-wide publicity 
is to be given to such questions as this? What could be 
more likely to cause despondency amongst our forces of 
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amongst our people at home, or, again, to strengthen the 


arm of the enemy, than to harp thus upon our casualties? , 


The need for keeping steady, and for building up the power 
and the determination to last ten minutes longer than our 
opponents, is to us the chief lesson of the situation created 
by Lord Lansdowne’s letter. There is another, however, 
hardly less important, and that is the need for a clear statement 
ef our war aims, Peace aims they must not be called, since 
such an expression carries with it an indirect suggestion 
that we are unduly longing for peace, or expecting it before 
we have the right to expect it. We have always advocated 
a more specific statement of our war aims, because of the 
effect on the enemy and on neutrals. Lord Lansdowne’s 
letter shows us that it is equally needful in order to steady 
opinion at home. If our war aims had been more clearly 
stated and kept more constantly before the public, Lord 
Lansdowne could never have fallen into the error of publish- 
ing his letter. The official statement should be specific enough 
and detailed enough to give no excuse for controversy 
which may help the enemy. 

The full statement of the war aims of the Allies should 
contain a very clear warning to the German people that 
the terms of 1918 cannot be so favourable as the Iterms which 
could have been obtained in 1917. Again, we ought 
to make it clear to the German people that the Allies can 
afford to be far more generous when dealing direct with 
the German people than with the exploiters of “* Triumphant 
Militarism.” Special precautions and guarantees which would 
be necessary against the Kaiser and his Junkers would not 
be necessary against a democratized German Government. 
We shall be very foolish if we do not keep the principle 
ef the Sibylline books clearly before the eyes of the 
German people. They must be taught that though there 
is no salvation for them through the maintenance of their 
War Lord and his Pretorian Guard, the gates of Peace and 
repentance are still open for self-freed slaves of the Demon 
of Hate and Blood. It is impolitic as well as inhuman to 
inspire the German peopie with the belief that they can never 
purge their crime. Hopeless men have no alternative but 
to fight on. They must be told instead that though they 
have nothing to hope from our fears or our love of peace and 
hatred of war, they have much to hope if they can show 
that they have abandoned the false gods and false leaders 
who now enthral them. That is what we can tell them 
without arrogance if only we possess our souls in quietness 
and confidence, and are prepared to fight for four years 
more rather than make a Peace which shall not free the world 
from the menace of another great war. ‘There is the spirit 
of victory, the spirit which cannot be conquered. If we have 
the strength of soul to will victory at any price, victory is ours, 
and every obstacle will fall beforeus. It is only because they 
are not sure that we possess that spirit that the Germans 
are willing and able to continue the war. 


THE ESSENTIAL LEAGUE. 

- we read President Wilson’s splendid declaration of Ameri- 

can determination to go on till complete victory was won, 
on the ground that only upon the ruins of Prussian militarism 
ean peace be built, we could not help feeling that the President 
had succeeded in saying what Lord Lansdowne had failed to 
say. The parallelism in many respects between their modes of 
thought is obvious. And yet how vastly different is the result ! 
President Wilson holds out no hope tothe German people that 
they can be restored to the comity of nations till they have 
purged themselves of their present rulers ; Lord Lansdowne’s 
letter might be taken to encourage the German people in the 
belief that they have only to say the word—a word without 
acts—in order to be able to enter into peace negotiations. 
Both Lord Lansdowne and President Wilson wish to see a re- 
stored and contented Germany, but President Wilson insisted 
throughout his speech that Germany must first prove her 
fitness to come into a League of Nations. The only practical 
— the German people can give of repentance is that they no 
onger submit themselves with terrible docility to the capricious 
rulings of their militaristic leaders. So far as can be seen, 
nothing but absolute defeat in the field will persuade the 
German people to disown their rulers. President Wilson 
assumes that this is so, and his whole argument is based on the 
assumption. Perhaps he is more indulgent in the distinction 
he draws between the guilt of the German rulers and that of 
teh people than we ourselves could be. But that is a point 
which does not and cannot affect his argument. The natural 
sequel to his argument that Prussian militarism must be broken 
before the German people can be convinced, is that Austria 
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must be treated in the same way as the German people have 
to be treated. Austria is regarded as a dupe and victim just 
as the German people are dupes and victims. Again we may 
say that whether this argument commands assent at every 
step or not, it gives us all the practical conclusions we need. 
The logic of it is that the President has recommended the 
very proper step of declaring war upon Austria, 

So strong is the conviction throughout the United States 
that the absolute defeat of Germany is the essential condition 
of the reconstruction of the world that all men whose acts or 
counsels appear in any way to interfere with the prospect .of 
victory are treated with a severity which to our old-fashioned 
ways of thinking might seem to amount to intolerance. The 
word of the President is the policy of the nation. President 
Wilson speaks of the “‘ deep and indignant impatience ” with 
those who desire peace by any sort of compromise, and the 
words exactly represent the spirit of the American people. 
One of the most critical periods of domestic policy through 
which Lincoln passed during the Civil War was when he was 
dealing with such people as Vallandigham, who desired an 
immediate peace with the Southern States. Lincoln's short 
and sharp way with Vallandigham is a famous episode in 
history. He had him tried—whether the trial was exactly 
regular or not does not matter—and afterwards had him thrust 
across the lines. ‘‘ His thoughts are with the enemy,” said 
Lincoln in effect ; “let him go and live with the enemy. to 
whom he rightly belongs.” The spirit with which the modern 
Copperheads are being treated in the United States already 
seems to us to go beyond the easy good temper with which 
Lincoln on the whole treated such people. We say this not in 
the least in the way of criticism. The officials at Washington 
know infinitely more than we can guess; and above all it is 
true that in their methods they understand what is necessarily 
hidden from us--exactly what rules will work best in the 
ise emergencies and what kind of response will be evoked 
rom the character of the people. From our point of view, the 
signs are entirely good, because they are such a pledge of 
earnestness and determination as we could scarcely have 
dreamt of, high though our expectations were of the thorough- 
ness of American co-operation. In a most interesting article 
in the current number of the Round Table, it is pointed out 
that the sort of severity against pro-German influences to 
which we have been referring has caused a very considerable 
reaction towards a deeper sympathy with Great Britain than 
was ever before known in the United States. We desire 
nothing better than that this new and growing sympathy 
between the United States and Great Britain should become an 
indissoluble bond. 

We have read with great pleasure two articles in the Public 
Ledger of Philadelphia by Mr. Huntington Wilson, who was 
formerly Assistant-Secretary of State. His articles happen to 
be a strong confirmation of articles we have written lately, in 
which we have remarked that Great Britain and the United 
States were already perfectly united in their outlook upon life, 
in their objects, in their conception of civilization, and in their 
hopes for the future relations of the various nations. In the 
co-operation of the kindred British and American nations 
there exists the essential League of Peace. Much may be 
added to this League, but we hope and believe that nothing 
will ever be subtracted from it. Even in its bare elements it 
is the nucleus of a League which, in President Wilson’s words, 
could “make the world safe for democracy.”” What we like 
especially in Mr. Huntington Wilson’s articles is that he says 
right out that a union of the great English-speaking peoples 
is the most natural union in the world because of our blood- 
relationship and the practical identity of our methods of life. 
He says, very rightly, that in the past the racial and ethical 
closeness between the American and British nations has been 
undervalued. Yet what is more natural than that people 
who speak the same language and derive their laws and their 
political customs from the same source should come together 
and remain together for ever? ‘“* Better than any others,” 
Mr. Huntington Wilson remarks, “ can the English-speaking 
nations say to one another: ‘ All the world is queer save 
thee and me—and thee’s a little queer.’ This sentiment, 
as he addsconsolingly, is as near to the ideal relation as we 
are likely to come in this imperfect world. 

Perhaps the naturalness of a complete understanding 
between America and the British Empire is so obvious that 
it has been overlooked for that reason. At all events, one 
can quite understand why the sympathy of the American 
people has so often been professed for the French rather 
than for ourselves. The fact that France ad the United 
States are both Republican nations has never been forgotten, 
and the historic memories which cluster about such names as 
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Lafayette, Rochambeau, and Benjamin Franklin have counted 
for a great deal. Let us hope that a better understanding 
between the United States and Great Britain will not mean 
any less sympathy between the United States and France. 
It ought, of course, to mean more. Mr. Huntington Wilson 
disagrees in one respect with Dr. Page’s recent speech. Taking 
his cue from Mr. Altschul’s curiously interesting examination 
of American history-books which was recently published in 
America, he comes to the conclusion that these books on the 
whole have made the tide of national feeling in America run 
against Great Britain. If this be so, it is a matter that may 
very easily be remedied. When George III. and his obstinate 
Minister carried on their policy in spite of the misgivings of 
probably the majority of the British people, they were false 
to British tradition. The revolting Colonists were much 
more loyal to British principles than the King and his Govern- 
ment. Mr. Huntington Wilson insists very strongly on the 
continued reality of the old traditions in the United States. 
The language of Anglo-Saxondom, he points out, postulates 
Anglo-Saxon institutions, laws, and customs. It is astonishing 
how these things have impressed themselves upon such a 
congeries of peoples as exists in the United States. Even the 
old Puritan tradition is traceable at every turn :— 

“Any German-Americans,” writes Mr. Huntington Wilson, 
“who oppose British-American accord may just as well mr 
‘ American ’ from their ambiguous title. Such opposition is opposi- 
tion to the very nature of this country. If they do not like a land 
of Anglo-Saxon language, institutions,and laws, by all means let 
them return to Germany. They cannot love us and hate those 
most like us. . . . They cannot dedicate themselves through 
vereins, clubs, and German-language Press to the fostering of the 
solidarity of Germanic traditions, and at the same time true 
to a nation that rests upon and stands for its opposite, Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. There are no two ways about this.’ 

Coming to the concrete effects of complete co-operation 
between America and Great Britain, Mr. Huntington Wilson 
points out that America would no longer be exposed to the 
danger of having alone to vindicate the Monroe Doctrine in 
the face of a strong combination of Powers. “ The joint use 
of coaling-stations throughout the world could be arranged.” 
American tenure of the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Samoa, 
and Guam would be doubly guaranteed against challenge, 
and the position of the United States in Panama and in the 
whole Caribbean zone would be relieved from anxiety. “ It 
is not unlikely,” he adds, “ that in a post-bellum adjustment 
of war debts, England would have no objection to certain 
territorial readjustments to make sovereignty conform more 
logically to responsibility, strategy, neighbourhood, and 
economic interest.” He goes on to point out that Anglo- 
Saxon co-operation would maintain equality of opportunity 
and the “open door” in China. As regards commercial 
relations between Great Britain and the United States, he 
says that if a Customs Union of the British Empire were 
created, it would be important for the United States to enjoy 
eg benefits. On that subject we need not say more than 
that if a general tariff should be necessary after the war for 
revenue purposes, or indeed for any other purpose, it would 
be natural to remit the tariff first of all, or almost first of all, 
in favour of the United States. Of course the tariff would 
actually ~e remitted first of all in favour of our own Dominions, 
but for our part we regard the United States as not 
different in degree from the people of our own political society. 
The idea of regarding the United States as a foreign nation 
is te us utterly unnatural and abhorrent. 

One point remains to be mentioned. In his admirable 
articles Mr. Huntington Wilson describes this complete 
c2-operation between the United States and Great Britain 
sometimes as an “entente,” but far more often as an 
“alliance.” We fancy he uses the word “alliance” in a 
loose and general sense. We do not think it would be wise 
to use it in any other sense. We believe that the British 
and American people could come together and fulfil the function 
in the world whieh it is their obvious duty to fulfil without any 
frigid legal contract. Of course in several respects the 
nature of our duties would have to be committed to writing. 
The two Navies, for instance, could not operate, as Mr. 
Huntington Wilson imagines, without their respective spheres 
being strictly defined. But we do not see any need whatever, 
so far as we can look ahead, for contemplating one of those 
offensive and defensive alliances which are the commonplaces of 
European diplomacy. Our own belief is that Washington’s 
last message against “‘ entangling alliances” and the danger of 
cultivating “ sympathy for a favourite nation ” still guides the 
thought of the American people. To talk of an “ alliance ” is 
running ahead much too fast, though even while we say this we 
cannot help expressing our deep satisfaction in the reflection 
that such a thing is no longer set aside in the United States as 





utterly incredible and undesirable. All we hope for and agk 
for at present is that the two nations, not only in the course 
of their public policy, but in the daily life of individual 
rsons,-in education, and in the prosecution of histo, 
iterature, the arts, and science, should remember that the 
most important thing in the world is that we should undep. 
stand one another better. If we contrive to do this, eye 
good thing (whatever it may turn out to be in the unforeseen 
future) will assuredly be added unto us. People talk sbout 
a League to Enforce Peace, and the conception is extreme} 
popular in the United States. But as Mr. Huntington Wilson 
aptly says, “‘ we already have a League fighting to enfome 
eace.” The essence of that League is the junction of the 
ritish and American peoples. Their coming together is the 
most wonderful thing for the world that has Tapveudl in 
the last hundred years. The duty rests upon the present 
generation to see that the two nations are never again divided, 





THE VATICAN AND THE WAR. 


HE Morning Post of Wednesday contained a most inter. 
esting but, to our way of thinking, a painful communj- 
cation from the Vatican. This communication took the form 
of a message from Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State to the 
Pope, which was conveyed to the Morning Post by Cardinal 
Bourne. Cardinal Gasparri’s purpose was to answer 
charges recently brought against the Vatican by the Morning 
Post. Let us say at once that though much has happened 
in many parts of the world which can be only too 
easily interpreted as evidence of an anti-Allied policy on the 
part of the Vatican, we have ourselves no proofs to support 
any charge of the kind. No doubt a certain number of Roman 
Catholics in Allied countries have actually laboured in the 
interests of Germany—in particular instances this is admitted 
—but let us assume that the Roman Catholics who have been 
guilty of this conduct had no mandate of any kind from the 
Vatican, and were only conducting themselves in a manner 
which in their belief consorted with the temporal interests of 
the Papacy. The services rendered by the majority of Roman 
Catholics in the Allied countries—in France, in Italy, in Bel- 
gium—have been beyond praise. Above all we would wish to 
say at the outset that the Roman Catholics who are British 
subjects—with the exception of a considerable number of Irish 
priests—have behaved throughout the war in a way that can 
only be described as specially loyal, honourable, and sincere. 
To our mind, the whole trouble has arisen from the fatal 
determination of the Papacy to assert a claim to temporal 
power. Much follows from this claim that puts a cruel strain 
upon the allegiance of devout sons of the Roman Church who 
belong to the Allied countries. It is intelligible that sincere 
Roman Catholics should regard opposition to the temporal 
aspirations of the Papacy as in form or essence heresy, and the 
division of mind that must have occurred among countless 
Roman Catholics is not a thing one can contemplate without 
deep sympathy. Take as an example the letter from Lord 
Denbigh which appeared in the Times of November 28th. We 
think no more moving appeal and protest has emerged during 
the war from a mind pained and bewildered by what was 
being done ostensibly in the name of Rome. Lord Denbigh 
wrote entirely about the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland. 
After referring to the Sinn Fein collaboration with “ that dis- 
gusting and decadent renegade Casement,” he went on to 
say :— 

‘** Catholics like myself began to read with shame and dismay of 
the attitude adopted by so many of the Irish Catholic clergy. Do 
the Irish Catholic ecclesiastical authorities view with indifference 
the feeling of wide resentment which is surely arising at the con- 
tinued connection of the clergy with this organisation and its 
subterranean treacheries ? Do those same authorities ever think 
of the bitter animosity they may be creating against our Church in 
the minds of British non-Catholic patriots ? ’ 

It is not only in Ireland that people who have misgivings 
about the Vatican policy read signs unfavourable to the 
Pope. The Vatican has been accused of disseminating 
discontent and anti-British sentiments among the Italian 
soldiers. This has been hotly denied by the Vatican as 
being any part of its policy, and we freely accept the denial, 
In Canada disruptive influences have been attributed to 
many French-Canadian Roman Catholics. In Australia 
certain Roman Catholic leaders have been denounced by 
Australian statesmen, and notably by Mr. Hughes. These 
things, as we have already suggested, seem much worse than, 
as a matter of fact, they probably are, for the simple reason 
that they appear to fit in with the temporal interests of the 
Papacy. No one can help remembering that Austria is the 
most solid and most whole-hearted supporter of the Papacy. 
For many years it has been believed that there was a close 
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political intimacy between Austria and the Vatican, and every 
ane who has read accounts of the Vatican Conclaves will 
remember instances of the Vatican making its choice, as it 
was alleged, in accordance with the wishes of Austria. More- 
over, at the present moment there is a Roman Catholic 
Chancellor in Germany. These facts make it very difficult 
for the Vatican, whatever the truth may be, to appear to be 
disconnected with the operations of Roman Catholics which 
tell in favour of the Central Powers. Even if everything 
that is charged against the agents of the Vatican could be 
justly proved, we should still have to say, what we firmly 
believe to be the truth, that the people to blame are not 
such Roman Catholics as those with whom we have the 
honour and pleasure to be familiar in Great Britain, but 
the pure Ultramontanes. Readers of the recently published 
letters of Lord Acton will remember the transcendently 
interesting passage in which he referred to the debased ethical 
standard of the Ultramontane mind. He tells us how, from 
the standpoint of a Roman Catholic Liberal who identified 
his political faith with morality, he discovered that there 
had been a grievous evil in the Church consisting of a practice 
sanctioned by the theory that much wrong may be done for 
the sake of saving souls :-— 

“Men,” he wrote, “became what we should otherwise call 

demons in so good a cause. This tendency overspread Christendom 
from the twelfth century and was associated with the Papacy, which 
sanctioned, encouraged and employed it. The Ultramon- 
tane, desiring to defend the Papacy, had to condone and justify its 
acts and laws. He was worse than the accomplices of the Old Man 
of the Mountains, for they picked off individual victims. ‘ 
Was it better to renounce the Papacy out of horror for those acts 
or to condone the acts out of reverence for the Papacy? The Papal 
party preferred the latter alternative. It appeared to me that such 
men are infamous in the last degree.” 
No one, of course, would compare the Ultramontanes of to- 
day with the murderers of mediaeval days. Those men 
belonged to the times in which they lived. But it is fair, 
because it is true, to say that the Ultramontane tradition even 
in its modern form is an uncomfortable ingredient in any 
country, and that it is what it is entirely because of the Papal 
claim to temporal power. One might apply with exactness 
to the Ultramontanes the scornful rebuke of Burke to the 
Jacobins: “They would rather domineer in a parish of 
atheists than rule the whole Christian world.” 

In criticizing the Vatican policy and in deploring the 
results which, in our opinion, are directly and accurately 
traceable to that policy, we need not go further than to take 
at their literal value the statements made to the Morning 
Post by Cardinal Gasparri. After declaring that all the 
charges of Vatican intrigue and machination are a gross 
calumny, Cardinal Gasparri goes on to say that the policy 
of the Holy See is “full and correct neutrality.” Most 
damaging charges, he argues, have been levelled against 
the Vatican without proof, and he then proceeds :— 

“The writer of the article practically claims that the Holy See 
should have broken with the Central Powers, seeing that ‘ mere 
abstention was itself a taking of sides.’ Such a claim reveals, as do 
many other passages in the article in question, a regrettable ignorance 
of the primary functions of the Holy See. If there are a hundred 
million Catholics in the countries of the Entente, there are also 
scores of millions of Catholics in Germany and Austria. Their 
common Father has been urged from each side to break with the 
Governments of the other, thus throwing into confusion the religious 
life, now more precious than ever before, of millions of families and 
punishing peoples for the mistakes or misdeeds of rulers, The 
Supreme Pontiff does not depend for instruction upon those who, 
long before the outbreak of the war, worked to diminish the autho- 
rity which they are now invoking ; nor does the Holy See shape its 
action by the flickering lights of human praise or blame.” 

This is the passage which we chiefly had in mind when we 
described Cardinal Gasparri’s message as painful. The 
Vatican evidently revels in the sense that it has not taken 
sides. It has kept its flocks together by trying to offend 
none of them. But why has it done this? We fear there 
is only one answer—because the Pope has regarded his 
administrative, in other words his political, direction of the 
Roman Church as more important than preserving its moral 
and spiritual standard. What a wonderful spiritual oppor- 
tunity has been missed! It was quite impossible for the 
Pope to remain neutral on a moral issue and yet to retain 
the respect of those outside his Church, however well disposed 
they might be by nature towards the Vatican. A considerable 
part of Cardinal Gasparri’s message is devoted to showing 
that the Pope could not utter a general condemnation without 
proof. Insistence upon adequate proof before condemnation, 
Cardinal Gasparri argues, is an English characteristic, and 
ought to be appreciated by Englishmen. True; but does 
the Pope doubt that Germany tore up the treaty guaranteeing 
the inviolability of Belgium and invaded that unhappy 
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country ? Does he doubt that the ‘ Lusitania’ was sunk ? 
Does he doubt that the Germans broke all the rules and laws 
and customs of war in shooting hostages, in bombarding 
open towns, in murdering non-combatant men and women 
and children on the high seas? Does he doubt the word 
of the noble and courageous Cardinal Mercier of Belgium ? 
Why did he receive the heartrending appeal of Cardinal 
Mercier early in the war with a stony silence? So far from 
condemning the ghastly transactions of Germany, the Pope 
suggested in his proposal of peace that there should be between 
Germany and the Allies what he called “ a reciprocal 
condonation ”—as if both sides, by some amazing jugglery 
of the imagination, were equally to blame. Our own expecta- 
tion, and indeed our hope, is that sooner or later the Vatican 
will learn that its policy is unspiritualizing the Roman Church. 
A Church can be great and strong only when it is spiritual 
and not political. Suppose that at the beginning of the war 
the Pope, in a righteous fervour of indignation, had exclaimed 
in effect: “Policy or no policy, temporal power or no 
temporal power, Austria or no Austria, I abhor and denounce 
the violation of treaties and the inhumanities which have 
been enacted in Belgium. Let the consequences be what 
they may, it is my duty as the Head of the Catholic Church 
to proclaim that these acts are utterly un-Christian and that 
those who commit or sanction such things can never remain in 
communion with the Church.’’ The Pope preferred the line 
of policy to the promptings of the Spirit. If he has to abide 
by the result, who can be blamed, except those who framed 
the policy which Cardinal Gasparri so lucidly sets forth ? 





THE TRUE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH. 

A FORTNIGHT ago we wrote strongly protesting against 

proposals for the conscription of capital which had 
apparently been in part endorsed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. We pointed out that it was possible that 
Mr. Bonar Law had been misrepresented, and expressed the 
hope that if it were so he would repudiate the interpretation 
which had been placed on his words by his Socialistic inter- 
viewers. He has now published a letter stating plainly his 
opinion that “‘no British Government, present or future, will 
seek to break faith with those who have placed their financial 
resources at the disposal of the State in this crisis of its 
history.” This is good so far as it goes. 

The cry for the conscription of capital which has been so 
ry et put about by Socialists of the predatory type 
is based upon a very plausible fallacy. The Socialist says 
that since Labour has been conscripted to fight in the 
field, Capital ought to be conscripted to provide the 
sinews of war and to prevent the accumulation of a post- 
war Debt. This proposition is attractive, but if it be carefully 
analysed it will be seen that it breaks down. To begin with, 
“* Labour ” as such has not been conscripted. The Military 
Service Acts do not select manual workers for service in the 
Army. They apply equally to all classes and to all men of 
military age who are physically fit, exception only being made 
for conscientious objectors. Military conscription is no 
or hardship on the dock labourer’s son than on the 

uke’s son. Thus the first half of this plausible argument 
breaks down at the outset. The second half is equally 
fallacious. That those who stay at home ought to be 
compelled to make a pecuniary sacrifice to counterbalance 
in some fragmentary degree the vital sacrifice made by those 


| who go abroad and risk their lives for their country is indis- 


putable, but this proposition in no way justifies the selection 
of a particular type of wealth for confiscation. Those who 
stay at home ought all to be compelled by equitable and 
adequate taxation to contribute to the cost of the war. 
What the Socialists propose is to relieve the numerically 
larger portion of the community of all direct taxation, and 
to levy a confiscatory tax only upon those persons—some of 
them rich and some very poorly off—who are in possession of 
capital. This scheme is clearly set out in various proposals 
to be laid before the Conference of the Labour Party which 
is to be held on January 23rd next at Nottingham. The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers will put forward the 
following resolution :— 

‘* This Conference, recognizing that the present system of financing 
the war has resulted in giving to the rich not only excessive profits 
during the war, but also a constantly increasing claim upon the 
national income after the war, in the form of interest, calls upon 
the Government to impose at once a levy of 25 per cent. on the 
whole capital wealth of the country, to be levied on all persons in 
possession of more than £1,000, to be followed by further levies 
for the purpose of extinguishing the National Debt, and compelling 
the rich classes to repay to the nation the wealth which they have 
acquired, not in return for service rendered, but as the result of an 
unjust and vicious economic system.” 
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It will be noticed in passing that the Engineers coolly; assume 
that the capitalist classes are the only people who have made 
war profits. Yet it is fairly notorious that the Engineers, 
lie many other classes of manual workers, have received very 
large increases of wages since the war began. In some cases 
doubtless these increased wages barely cover the increased 
cost of living; in other cases there remains a very large net 
profit made by the wage-earner out of war work. The resolution 
also coolly assumes that everybody with a capital of over 
£1,000 is a rich person. Here again the drafters of the 
resolution ought to have been familiar with the fact that a 
great many farmers and shopkeepers who are by no means 
wealthy must have a capital of more than £1,000 to equip 
and carry on their business. 


Leaving aside these fairly obvious omissions, let us get 
down to the root of the matter. In substance this cry for 
the conscription of capital comes from the Socialist Party, 
which is anxious to destroy private capital altogether in 
order that the whole control of industry may pass into the 
hands of the State, which in turn, according to the underlying 
though unexpressed assumption, would be controlled by 
members of the Socialist Party. Whether this is a wise or 
a foolish ideal need not for the moment be discussed. The 
point is that the merits or demerits of the Socialistic scheme 
for State organization of industry have nothing to do with 


the accumulation of post-war Debt. What the whole 
community ought to want, and what these Socialist spokesmen 
pretend to want, is an adequate contribution out of our present 
means to the expenditure. of the war, so as to save our 
successors from being overwhelmed by the magnitude of War 
Debt. If this object is to be attained, we must so frame our 
financial measures as to encourage every private individual to 
cut down his present expenditure to the lowest limit possible 
so that the balance over may be available for war expenditure. 
So far as we rely upon voluntary persuasion to effect this 
object, it is clear that we must avoid any financial measure 
which would discourage voluntary saving. Acting on that 
principle, the French Government in the new Loan which 
has just been issued undertake that subscribers shall be 


free from all taxation, either present or future, upon either | 


the capital they subscribe or the income they derive from 
their subscription. That is the kind of offer which will tempt 
private individuals to place their money voluntarily at the 
disposal of their country. Our own Socialists, on the other 
hand, propose that a portion of the money which private 
individuals may save and lend to their country shall be 
confiscated either now or directly the war is over. The 
inevitable result would be that the majority of people would 
give themselves the pleasure of spending their money rather 
than allow the Socialists to have the pleasure of confiscating 
their savings. : 

The administrative difficulties in the way of collecting a 
Capital Tax are equally conclusive. A man who has 
his money invested in a business cannot in many cases 
possibly release it without destroying his whole business, 
and thus destroying the means by which he was making 
an income out of which he could subscribe to the cost of the 
war. Finally, there is the objection which is admirably 
enforced in an article by Sir Theodore Taylor in the 
Contemporary Review for December, that what the State 
wants for financing the war is not capital but income. It is 
useless to provide the State with a quarter-share of some- 
body’s land, or somebody's house or furniture, or even 
his stocks or shares, all of which at the present time are 
with difficulty realizable. What the State wants is ready 
cash, convertible immediately into articles of daily consump- 
tion such as food, clothing, or munitions. In Sir Theodore 
Taylor's words; “ You cannot feed soldiers upon fields 
and barns. You cannot clothe them with cotton bushes, 
sheep flocks, spinning mills, looms, and sewing machines. 
You cannot arm them with blastfurnaces and machine shops.” 
He goes on to point out that in the main “ the material cost 
of the war is coming out of the world’s income,” and therefore 
the irresistible conclusion is that it is income which we must 
tax in order to divert to public purposes money that is now 
spent on private satisfactions. eave, there is this very 
important consideration, that taxes on income have the 
effect of stimulating increased effort because the taxpayer 
tries to earn more in order to get back as nearly as he can to 
his old standard of comfort, whereas taxes on capital, instead 
of stimulating effort, would destroy in many cases the 
means of earning an income at all, and in all cases would 
discourage saving. As Sir Theodore Taylor well says: 
“No more insidiously pro-German and anti-British campaign 


| 





could be waged than to spread the notion that any British 
Government would confiscate a living man’s capital.” The 
question of a tax on capital passing at death is an entirely 
separate matter, but here also the probability is that the 
State has already reached the practicable limit of taxation 
Any further increase in the Death Duties would be likely 
to result in wholesale evasion. : 

On the other hand, there still remains available an immense 
fund for the State to draw upon if the Government will 
have enough courage to propose equitable taxation carefully 
graduated upon the incomes of all of us,-rich and poor 
alike. Such a tax ought to be the main staple of our 
public revenue, and it could be made to yield probably at 
least double what the present Income Tax is yielding. In 
addition, in order specially to meet the emergencies of war, 
it is of the utmost importance that there should be heavy 
taxes upon expenditure so as to discourage extravagant 
consumption. By these two methods we can secure a true 
and effective conscription of wealth for the purposes of the 
war. 


W 








ITALY’S TRIAL. 
E had a peacock at our hospital on the Italian front. He 
was very beautiful and dignified, but his friendship for 


; 1th | Clarence, a vulgar and bombastic duck, was his undoing. Yet even 
the immediate problem of financing the war and preventing | 


after this duck, in playful spite, had pulled out all his tail feathera, 
and left him shorn of half his glory, he still believed and followed the 
fat plebeian. And the Italian soldier is extraordinarily simple and 
trustful, and to this I attribute what has since become one of the 
biggest débdcles of the war. We of the First British Ambulance and 
Hospital were attached to the Italian Second Army, and were proud 
of it, for they had done most splendidly, had even moved on so far oa 
the Bainsizza Plateau thet we who were on the old frontier-line, near 
Cormons, expected any day that it would be considered safe enough 
for our hospital to move into Gorizia. Now that hospital, if it still 
stands, is some sixty or seventy miles away from the fighting-line, 
and the line is on old Italian soil! Everybody knew at the end of 
October that the Austrians would attempt a counter-attack. This 
would, we expected, bring in the last batch of ‘ woundeds ” to the 
hospital, after which we would settle down to “ sick and frozens” 
for the winter. And had not the German propaganda maggot been 
so busily burrowing into the minds of the simple soldier [ think 
that is what we should have been doing now. 

To go back to the beginning ef our war even before August, 1914: 
I happened te be at that time in a tiny village high up on the Pistoian 
Apennines. These mountain people live a quiet simple life, and the 
arrival of a parcel was always a great excitemont. More than 
one peasant told me with great delight, as we climbed together ths 
narrow mule-path or the long white dazzling road, that in their 
parcels, from a far-away relation or friend, they had found a book 
“slipped in and so prettily bound ”—romance or adventure—which 
during the long evenings the member of the family “ with education” 
had read aloud. It seemed curious that, as far as I could find out, 
each one of these stories left you with the knowledge of how glorious 
it must be to live the life of ease and freedom under Germany's 
tender care, and, with but slightly veiled warnings, never to run even 
the faintest risk of falling under the tyrannic yoke of England. Now 
if at that remote time it seemed worth while to influence the peasant - 
mind, of how much more importance is the directing of the thoughts 
of the soldier of to-day ? 

Moving about in the old granary which formed our biggest 
ward, I tried to read these thoughts of the little brown-eyed 
wounded, and to trace their origin. But the men did not 
know themselves who had told them—only they knew. ... And 
as their pain was eased and lying comfortably between white 
sheets—a luxury they at first seemed almost to fear—they would 
begin talking to their neighbour in dialects vastly dissimilar of the 
mystery of the war, why they were fighting and what was to bs 
gained. With puzzled reiteration they grumbled: ‘“‘ Why can’t we 
stop now? We can make good terms with the enemy; then all of 
us can go to our homes”; “ How badly they need us a casa,’ and se 
on. But the maggot has worked very subtly in the mind, espe- 
cially of the Socialist, and every young Italian has a leaning towards 
Socialism. A fluent speaker can always get an attentive audience of 
those, and there are a great many, who can either not read or at any 
rate only with great difficulty. The idea that the enemy 
has sown is that the war is being kept going only for our (the 
English) bonofit, and that if it were not for us all would be well 
with Italy. And they lowered their voices as I drew near, 
and smiled knowingly, for surely that explained how it was 
that British ambulances fetched them from the field of battle, 
and a British hospital was so near the front, where every.one 
was so kind and tender to them. Of course now they understood! 


‘ 
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Really they were shedding their blood not for Savoia, not for la 

tria, but for England, who could afford to pay for it. A curious 
little incident brought this out very clearly one day. A great many 
pink pyjamas had been.sent out from home; these were a great 
delight to the men, and they fancied themselves so much in them 
that often, when well enough, they would hobble off to the road, and 
joke with the soldiers on their way to Gorizia. “Che Mafia!”’* 
shouted they. “ Verro/ When you're wounded if you want to be 
smart ask to come to the British Hospital.” One day I went to visit 
another hospital up in the hills, and when I came back told my 

tients that there also they were wearing pink pyjamas received 
from England. Up bobbed various heads. ‘ Ecco / does that not 
prove what we said? °Tis England who is furnishing all things for 
the war, but it is we who must continue to fight.” 

And this all helped one to realize how the very strong forces 
of Austria and Germany were at last able to break through the 
ranks of men who, after withstanding a two hours’ gas attack, 
gave way. And once through the tide swept on, which all the 
bravery of the other divisions (and how gallantly they fought !) was 


powerless to stay. The soldier, chief cause of this great débdcle, | 


was quite unaware of the enormity of his deed ; he, like our peacock, 
believed in his boastful friend. He approved the writings in 
“Jtalian”’ papers. often dropped from strange aeroplanes, and the 
sayings of men with more learning than himself. He believed that 
all would be well if the soldiors would stop fighting, and so bring 
those, the all-powerful ones, to their senses. Now, alas! when they 
must realize what they have done, and General Cadorna’s stern 
message has come home to them, many Italian soldiers must know 
how they have been deceived, and will learn to trust England rather 
than the lies of the enemy. But why is England always so silent? 
Always too proud to explain to the people and clear away the 
smirches put upon her by the enemy? So the great retreat began. 
Bewilderment seemed to be the chief element, and a feeling that it 
could only last a little timo and then all would be well again, and 
we should be back in our old quarters. 

You must remember that the part of Italy we were in and which 
was where the retreat began can hardly be called Italy in the truest 
sense. Our hospital was just on the old border-line, and the farms 
and villages round had known the Austrians always, intermarrying 
and fraternizing with them, so that perhaps it is not be wondered at 
that some of our servants, peasants from the neighbouring village of 
Dolingano, refused at first to escape with us. But the noise of the 
shells, and the great flare of the burning ammunition dumps which 
the Italians were destroying, and which were too close to us for 
safety, convinced them, with a few exceptions, that it were best to 
fly. “ Anyway, for a few days,” said old Giuseppe. 

* * * ~ * * © * 

Up to almost the last wounded were arriving, and the nurses were 
kept busy. Any moments that could be spared were spent in packing 
up beds, &c.—even-soap dishes were carefully stored away—for the 
new hospital they thought they were going to a few miles back 
When late in the evening on October 27th the final order came to 
clear the hospital, all the patients were hurriedly put into ambulances, 
and we know got safely as far as Udine, but I fear the bad cases, 
fractures, amputations, &c., must have there all fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, for only those who could walk were later seen strug- 
gling on in the crowd, with bandages soiled and unravelled, all sad 
and bewildered, plodding on to—safety ! Some Italian doctors, we 
heard, stayed behind with the many thousand wounded that must 
have arrived at Udine from all the first line hospitals, pluckily trying 
to allay the terror and help the men who, seeing their companions 
leaving, were themselves unable to move. For by now the roads 
were practically impassable. No self-respecting snail could have 
crawled slower than did the vehicular traffic along those long white 
roads just now deep in slippery mud. The metamorphosis was 
complete. Only the great snow-capped mountains, Dolomite, 
Julian, and Carnic, looked down with grave unconcern at the pitiful 
struggles of humanity to get away from their brightly coloured plains. 
The autumn colouring this year was painted with a brush more 
lavish, more rampant in rich tints,than ever before. The vines, 
shorn of their purple fruit, have become a mosaic of leaves all blood- 
red, orange, and gold; the giaceful white-trunked poplars showered 
down yellow rain—overywhere a carpet of colour, interlaced with 
White winding roads. 

But on these roads, instead of the gaily racing car with news 
from base or front, the briskly marching soldier, or ox-cart moving 
steadily on oblivious of the rush of modern times, there was one 
long sad line of “ block ”’—miles ahead, miles behind. All faces 
were set towards Italy. Heavy rain had brought the snow down 
from the mountains and swollen the rivers, so that only by the long 
bridges could they be crossed, and this was tedious and slow work. 


= >. Soave, eS ‘ a #3 
® Soldier slang for ‘“‘ What side!” 

















A gun-carriage or ambulance broken down would cause the whole 
creeping procession to halt, often for many, many hours. Why, #% 
took one of our cars eight hours to get from the hospital to Saa 
Giovanni di Monzano, a distance I have often walked in twenty-five 
minutes ! 


The peasant, I suppose, in all retreats behaves in much the same 
way, but this has been my first experience. The Italian certainly 
wants to take everything away with him. He tries to pack all his 
possessions on to the low wheeled cart, drawn more often than net 
by a team composed of one cow, one old horse, and a donkey. On te 
this he piles his furniture, beds, tables, mattresses, his tools, wins, 
jars, and winter food—amaize, dried figs, and grapes. Then come the 
women and children with gaily coloured handkerchiefs, but sad and 
weary faces; and on the top in perilous supremacy the chief treasurcs 
of the family—a calf, a few fowls, and perhaps even a pig. Here and 
there an ambulance was drawn up by the roadside, often empty of 
its load, the inmates having either walked on or been carried in their 


| stretchers some little way further along, then put down by the road- 


side, and left to the tender mercies of others who would not push oa 
and leave behind all they held most dear, old infirm parents or a 
young and tottering child. 

Some of the nurses of our unit, after sitting nearly eight hours ina 
stationary ambulance, with a hope of a move becoming ever fainter 
and fainter, were advised by an English artillery officer to get out and 
walk, as it was no longer safe to remain on the road—no one knew 
how close behind the Austrians were. It was a horribly dark night, 
with drenching rain and deep and slimy mud. In spite of this—and 
having to part with the last hope of keeping the “ quite necessary ” 
things which they had crammed into their suit-cases—they started 
off. Picking their way through the crowd, which was sometimes 
noisy, sometimes too tired and miserable to show even surprise at 
seeing these “femine’’ appearing through the night, they valiantly 
struggled on, past overturned carts and dead horses, splashing 
through puddles—trying not to hear the wail of tired, hungry 
children, whom they could not comfort (for they had not had food 
themselves for about twenty-four hours). Here and there a soldier 
would light a match and help to show the way, but only for a yard er 
so; then the darkness became more dark, and spirits flagged; but 
for ten long miles they trudged on, till towards morning the Taglia- 
mento bridge was crossed, and the English officer relented sufficiently 
to call a halt. With difficulty a resting-place was found. The last 
room, the best salon, in a fine old villa was commandeered. Small 
comfort are gilded chairs, antique mirrors, and floor of polished wood 
to rain-drenched, hungry girls ; but that was all that was to be had, 
so ‘‘ they laid them down and slept.”” Only for a short while, thea 
up and on to a waiting train—which continued to wait for another 
whole day! But in the end we all got to Padua, and safety. Two 
days and three nights, the quickest record, for what can be done aa 
normal times in four or five hours ! 

“ . ~ € * > * . 

Treviso on November Ist must have reached its zenith of im- 
portance. When I arrived the place was seething with soldiers, clean, 
dirty, fresh, tired, and all excited. General Cadorna was there, stern 
and calm, having conferences both with our Generals and those of his 
own Army. The British had just marched in after four days on tho 
road, having saved all their guns but one. Will nothing damp the 
spirits or stop the jokes of our modern “ Tommy’? In spite of 
what he had just been through, with practically no food, very foot- 
sore, and most assuredly he must have been weary, yet he swung 
along, cheery and singing, and, well—just making the best of a bad 
job. At Milan forty “stray” British patients turned up ; though 
all “ sick,” they came through the retreat with a schoolboy grin, and 
a certain joy in the adventure. They showed me their souvenira, 
which they had stuck to through thick and thin, and which they 
now fondly hoped they would soon show to the ‘“‘ Missus ” at home. 
But not yet. Italy our Ally—as brave as the bravest when she 
knows and realizes her danger—-now that the enemy is on her sacred 
soil, will fight to the last breath, and with the help of her real friends, 
Britain and France, drive the enemy back at least to his old lines. 

G. 





A WOMAN FARM WORKER IN LAKELAND. 

rWNHE Lakeland dale in which I have been labouring since spring- 
time has grown accustomed to my appearance; but my 
leggings and breeches, my smock and sombrero, still bring smiles 
of incredulity or grins of derision to the faces of the townsfolk whea 
on Saturdays I go into “ our” market town, and assist my empleyer 
in disposing of our produce, and then do a round of the shops. 
Our dale knows me for what I am—a woman worker on the land. 
The men—and for that matter, some of the women too—of the 
town still look as if they expected me at any moment to cut a caper 
and burst forth into a comic opera ditty. Our dale, even in May, 
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when I was a raw: newcomer, and therefore deserved to be regarded 
with suspicion, scarcely expected comic opera of me. In those days 
I was a trifle nervous of my make-up for the part, and on Sundays 
I cast off the official trappings for a few hours and walked to our 
‘ittle church in the habiliments associated with woman as she was 
before the war. But I soon discovered that this was bad policy, 
and was playing into the hands of some of the dalesmen who re- 
fused to try female labour on the ancient, man-made shibboleth 
that women spent one half of the day bedecking themselves, and 
the other half of the day admiring the effect. So I packed away my 





frocks, and the fact that they will be dead cut of fashion by the time 


they see the light of day again no longer worries. Of course it took | 


our dale a considerable time to arrive at the conviction that a woman | Empire 


was of any use at all on the land, and whatever struggle I under- 
went before settling down was infinitesimal compared with the 
struggle my employer had to convince his fellow-dalesmen that 
I was more than a mere myth as a workman. 

I had had a term at an Agricultural College before I made the 
great adventure, and so was not a greenhorn. But it is one thing 
to work among kindred spirits, and quite another thing to be 
nitchforked into a Lakeland dale where language, custom, and 





| 


atmosphere are all new and strange. I soon discovered that there | 


was a feeling among the farmers that women would be foisted 
upon them as substitutes for their sons of military age. My em- 
ployer, who had no children, approached me as to my view on this 
reading of the purpose of female labour, and, as he was evidently 
acting as a deputation from the body of farmers in the dale, I 
did my utmost to assure him that women were offered only as stop- 
gaps for the men who had already gone. His fellows were uncon- 
vinced, however, and it was not until there was a meeting at the 
auction mart in the market town, and the Member of Parliament 
for the division gave the assembled farmers a guarantee that we 
women workers would not be regarded as substitutes by the Mili- 
tary Service Tribunal, that this false impression was removed. 
During my first month or six weeks on the land I realized full 
well that I was being regarded as an experiment, and a doubtful 
experiment. Neighbouring farmers “dropped in” while I was 
milking. They propped their elbows on a wall and watched me 
hoeing roots. 
while I was so engaged. But one afternoon a farmer from the top 
of the dale came into the yard while I was forking “* muck ”— 
they use some expressive though not euphemistic terms in our dale 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs ere 
eften more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 
THE GREAT NEED OF SHIPS. 
[To tHe Eprror or tae “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—You have rendered another great service to the cause of 
civilization in publishing the two articles which appeared in your 
last issue on the shipping position. So far the country, and, | 
am afraid also, the Government, have failed to realize the 
character of the attack which the enemy is delivering on the 
delicate and slender lines of communication of the British 
Our Mercantile Marine is necessary if the Navy is t 
continue to fulfil its mission, since it depends upon merchant 
ships for supplies of food, stores, and ammunition; it is essentig| 
if we are to support our armies on the various fronts; it repre. 
sents the lifeline of the people of this island State. There jg a 
widespread impression that when the war opened we possessed 
such a mass of shipping that the enemy’s action, though incon. 
venient, cannot produce grave results. What fact ? 
According to the Chief Surveyor of Lloyd’s Register, we possessed 
on December Sist, 1913, 8,858 ships, but almost exactly half that 
aggregate consisted of vessels of less than 1,000 tons. The total 
included, in short, 3,435 ships of less than 400 tons and 970 »& 
between 400 and 1,000 tons. There were only 4,453 ships on the 
British register of over 1,000 tons, and about half of those were 
immediately absorbed by the naval and military authorities, 
Consequently, when we attempt to assess our sea carrying power 
we have first to climinate about half the tonnage, which consists 


the 


is 


| of the smaller vessels suitable only for trade in home waters; and 


then from the balance allowance has to be made for the require. 
ments of the Navy and Army. In the light of that analysis, the 


| gravity of the shipping position will perhaps be better understood, 


None ever passed a comment within my hearing 


-and his astonishment got the better of his reticence. Although | 


I had come so recently from the Midlands, I was beginning to under- | joi ween Ia rge and small properties. 


stand the Lakeland dialect, and by thetime he had finished giving vent | 


to his amazement I had all the symptoms of a girl at her first party. | 


Soon after this the soldier labour began to arrive, and this diverted 
attention from the land women. 


| proposal for the conscription of capital it would be well if 


According to the farmers, the | 


soldiers were billeted on them purely with the idea of getting a | 
cheap holiday. Of course this was what lawyers term an ex parie | 


view ; but three of the soldiers I met in the dale had never been on a 
farm even for a holiday before, and were they never so willing 
they had no knowledge of agriculture. These soldiers declared that 
farming was none of their seeking. Their story was that they were 
paraded and told that they were going on to the land. Theirs not 
to reason why, theirs but to do or try. The three passes were made 
out to the end of hay harvest. The soldiers remained in the 
dale about fourteen days, and departed with as poor an impression 
of the Lakeland farmer as that hard-working and hard-headed 
person had of military labour. 

If they had remained to the end of hay harvest they would have | 
been in our dale still, for in the second week of October our hay was 
not all in. The other day it was lying in haycocks, and there was 
a layer of snow an inch deep on the cocks. On the fellside, 
where the hay had but recently been cut, it had been washed against | 
the lower enclosure walls by the rain-formed torrents that had 
swept down from the tops. Winter has a tricky habit of swooping | 
own on Lakeland without warning, but I am informed that for 
hay to be out in the first snow is exceptional. We “ got” the corn 
in flood and storm; there are acres of potatoes and roots to lift 
yet ; the War Agricultural Committee is calling upon us to plough 
up thousands of acres of ley ; and the prospect for 1918 is far from rosy. 

Perhaps the piling up of difficulties will popularize woman labour 
om the land among the farmers. Lots of us are “ stopping on,” as 
they say hereabouts, and there is scope for many others. 

Women have been picking apples and damsons furiously ; women 
are doing road work in the county ; women are being sought for 
clearing and measuring timber ; and some of us are going to try our 
prentice hand at tractor ploughing. In fact, the indications are 
that the old song will have to be— 

“To reap and to sow, and to plough and to mow, 


| this is no equivocation. 


and the service which you render in keeping this question to the 
fore, urging that the utmost energy should be devoted to ship con- 
struction, more adequately appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

§ Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W. ARCHIBALD Hurp 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF CAPITAL. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—You refer to a proposal that every person should be legally 
deemed to have died once a year and that Death Duties should he 
paid annually. Judging from my own experience, the Death Duties 
may be reckoned as one year’s income. So the proposal is that 
every person’s property should be legally expropriated. If this 
is what is meant, there appears no reason for discriminating 
I do not suppose that the 
pockets too full would be quite emptied, while those just comfort. 
ably furnished were let alone. 


In order to discuss intelligently the 
could 

When a 
Probably 


we 
cease to speak and think of capital in terms of money. 
man is said to have £100,000, we know it is not true. 
no man in England has £10,000, and perhaps a man with £1,000 
would be hard to find. In dealing with the conscription of capital 
Were all capital at the same time to he 
sold or mortgaged, money values would disappear. The gold 
standard is a convention, and our present currency the symbol 
of a convention, belonging to a state of society which would have 


| passed away. 


| service of a part of the Army. 





And to be a farmer's girl.” 


Could we think of capital in terms of capital, taking a funda- 
mental fact of capital, such as, for example, a bag of tools, for a 
unit, we should see our problem more clearly. A standard bag of 
tools might be used to measure the tools in a man’s possession. 
The owner of a lathe with an electric motor would be worth 


| perhaps ten units and the owner of a locomotive or a mill some 


thousands of units. A bag of tools represents so much industry, 
skill, thrift, and raw material, as do other forms of capital, such 
as cherry orchards and pedigree dogs, which may be supposed 
measurable according to our new unit. 

It is easier to talk in pounds, as it is easier for most English- 
men to talk in English rather than in a foreign language, but 


| sometimes a more difficult speech is the only one that is of any 


use. To speak in terms of money about the subject under dis- 
cussion is not only useless but is calculated to charm the blind 
into a ditch. There is a further need to be satisfied in order that 
the subject may be clearly discussed. The words “ conscription ” 
and “confiscation ” are not synonymous. The word “ conscrip- 
tion ” is intentionally defined by its reference to the compulsory 
This service is terribly exacting 
and involves great risk and grievous loss, but it is limited as to 
time and purpose. The conscription of capital and service should 
be distinguished from what might be understood by their con- 
fiscation.—I am, Sir, &c., ’ F. E. C. 


(To rae Epirorn or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Str,—In reading with admiration your article in the Spectator 
of November 24th on this subject there seems to me to be another 
point of unfairness on which you have not touched. All capital is 
generally spoken of in the same breath as if it were all alike, 
and all equally represented assets in fortunate but idle hands. We 
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ies distinction between incomes, but never between capital 
in different cases, and yet there is as much distinction between 
capital in different cases as there is between incomes. . Take the 
case of @ man who has laboured all his lite in @ business or 
profession which does not supply a settled pension at the end of 
pis working career; his laboriously earned savings are invested 
and the dividends bring him in just enough to keep body and 
soul together when he can no longer work. In short, his small 
capital is & pension that he has provided for himself with the 
work of his hands. But it is capital, and it would seem that in the 
eyes of Governments and of the general voting public there is no 
difference between what he has worked for and what the 
millionaire has got who all his life has worn soft clothing. He 
also is counted in among those that toil not neither do they spin. 
Fe is really an old-age pensioner without State-aid. And ought 
there not to be some difference made between capital in the hands 
of a man of thirty-five and in the hands of one who has attained 
or passed the threescore years and ten, for one can and the other 
cannot work ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. Hippistey Stepuens. 
Golerne Rectory, Wilts. 
AN ITALIAN EPISODE. 
{To tue Eprrox or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Si,—The following extract from an official publication may be 
of interest as illustrating the spirit which animates the true 
Italian soldier, who, owing to a combination of recent adverse 
circumstances, has been in danger of being misjudged. It was 
announced that the Sergeant-Major (Maresciallo) Stefano Luigi 
Orlando, of the 39th Infantry, on his discharge from the Army 
“because after losing one eye in the Italo-Turkish War he had now 
completely lost the sight of the other also in a battle on the Carso. 
presented to his regiment his savings-bank account of 500 lire in 
order to constitute a beneficiary fund for such non-commissioned 
officer as had most eminently distinguished himself by his moral 
and military qualities.” There is, I think, an extraordinary 
pathos in this little note. The scanty savings of the blinded 
warrant-officer discharged from the Army thus devoted to the 
encouragement of good service in his regiment are worthy to rank 
with the widow’s mite. They are to be the reward of another 
who is still able to carry on the desperate battle for the defence 
of the Fatherland. May his nobility of soul be a light to him in 
his darkness!—I am, Sir, &c., R. R. 
Rome, November 27th. 
FRENCH PATRIOTISM. 
{To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Six,—In the Echo de Paris for November 4th I see that the 
‘Ligue des Patriotes’’ visited lately the tomb of their founder, 
Paul Dérouléde, and laid on it “la palme du souvenir,” calling 
to mind in eloquent speeches his inextinguishable faith in the 
final victory of France and the restoration of her lost provinces. 
Perhaps you could find room for the very beautiful lines of his 
which follow, if they are not already too well known to your 
readers :— 
“France, veux-tu mon sang? II est & toi, ma France! 
8’il te faut ma souffrance, 
Souffrir sera ma loi; 
8’il te faut ma mort, mort d moi, 
Et vive toi, 
Ma France! ” 
M. Maurice Barrés in the same paper not long since quoted a 
definition of patriotism which seems also well worth giving. The 
extract is from a letter written, as he puts it, by that “ jeune 
savant héroique,” Robert André Michel, on the eve of the 
battle of Crouy, Aisne, 1914, when he gave his life for France: 
“Le patriotisme, c’est ni le mSpris, ni l’ignorance, ni la haine de 
l’étranger; c’est le désir de voir son pays réaliser tout son destin, 
épanouir tout son génie.”—I am, Sir, &., H. B. 





THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sin,—The objection of the conscientious objector is to bloodshed; 
he objects to the taking of human life, or even to actions of force 
towards his fellow-man. That being so, was it not a pity ever to 
hand him over to the Army at all, where he was bound to come up 
against military methods, where, indeed, those made responsible 
for his case had no other methods to use ? Was there not power, or 
could not power have been taken, to employ men whose conscience 
forbade them military service on civilian duties for the advantage 
of their fellow-citizens and their country? How could they object 
te carrying food by sea or land for the needs of the people, or to 
tilling ground for the same purpose? Work of this kind has been 
done in Belgium and in Northern France by Friends and others 
whose conscientious objections to the use of force have long been 
known, recognized, and respected. All honour to them; we take 
off our hats to them readily. Why could not like work have been 
provided for the more modern conscientious objector, not only 
offered, but insisted on by the civil authorities? The plea that 
such work indirectly helps war, and therefore wounds conscience, 
is fantastic and unwholesome. What the objector’s conscience 


shrinks from is the guilt of bloodshed and violence. Very well; let 
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him never be asked to incur it, but see that he does some duty 
to the State which protects him and bestows on him many privi- 
leges. Is an engine-driver who has conscientious objections to 
descend from his engine because there are some soldiers returning 
from leave on his train? Is the postman to lay down his bag of 
correspondence because it contains missives which may help the 
fighting man to do his work? The life of the community is « 
intricate that each citizen in his sphere helps the whole; and if 
the State is at war, any useful work I do indirectly subserves the 
war. But to suppose that I may refuse all work while I look for 
protection and maintenance is, as I said, fantastic and unwhole- 
some. All that rulers can do is to see that the man whose con- 
science revolts from bloodshed and force is never brought up 
against military persons and methods; that surely ought to be 
done. But equally, the objector ought to be under compulsion to 
serve his country in some purely civil work—e.g., carriage of food 
by land or sea and tillage of the soil. Meanwhile the august word 
“conscience ” is in real danger of becoming a byword, and all 
its sanction to morals and character lost. Englishmen respected 
conscience, even when they did not understand it, because they 
saw it laid upon its votaries loss, pain, suffering, and even death 
Now we see this great word being invoked to enable men to escape 
all these, and to shelter themselves not merely from the horrors 
of war, but even from the duty of labour, behind the self-sacrifice 
of other people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry Str, Epmonpssvry ann Ipswica. 





LORD LANSDOWNE’S 
[To THe Epiror oF THE 
Str,—Lord Lansdowne’s disserviceable 
to think furiousiy. It is just 
creation of a League of Nations 
of Prussian militarism is annihilated. 
done bedrockedly, either by the German 
the Allied peoples, the predatory Potsdam gang will themselves 
compose a League of Nations to enforce peace, and it will be done 
ruthlessly and completely. The fallacy of such a German peace 
is obvious to every thoughtful patriot. At the beginning of this 
war the Hohenzollerns held sway 
whilst at the present day they control three times that number, 
for Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey are but the mario- 
nettes of Berlin. Pan-Germanism must be resisted to the utmost. 
~I am, Sir, &c., Taropore P. Brockiencers 
The Well House, Giggleswick-in-Craven. 


LETTER. 

“ Specrator.’’) 
letter will cause all of us 
simply futile to talk about the 
to enforce peace unless the virus 
If this be not done, and 
people themselves or by 


over some sixty-eight millions, 





A PLUCKY SKIPPER. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spzcraror.’’] 

Str,—Possibly the following extracts from a letter which I have 
received from a friend who was aboard the lifeboat referred te 
may interest your readers. I 
details which might indicate the scene of the events :— 

**T am in the usual rush of these days, but want to 
of a steamer which was torpedoed about seven miles east of your 
place. It happened in broad daylight, and numbers of people 
were looking at the steamer when it happened. They suddenly 
saw a column of water shoot up as high as the mainmast just 
abaft the bridge. The harbourmaster ran to the 
the signal, and had the lifeboat away in ten minutes. A trawler 
raced up to her about ten minutes later, and I saw smoke 
mingled with steam which she began to blow off. It seems she 
fired twice at the submarine, which was coming up to see about 
another shot. Our boat went to the ship, but the captain and 
third officer would not leave. The crew had gone to the trawler 
The lifeboat then went to the trawler and the crew swarmed inte 
her. Sixteen men came ashore. Then the lifeboat went back fo: 
the captain about six o’clock. He was then in tow with two 
drifters, which when the tide turned at —— took him into —— 
The third engineer was killed in the engine-room. The ship was 
pitiable-looking, almost awash aft, the boats in the water with 
falls still hooked on, all full up to the thwarts. The skipper sent 
the lifeboat Lome the second trip, and told us ‘ to keep clear of his 
!’ No damned Germans would rattle him.” 


boats! 
—I am, Sir, &., A Memesr or 4 Locat Lirssoar Commirrer. 


have had to leave out certain 


let vou know 


boathouse, fired 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN FICTION 
(To ras Eprror or rue “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—Unless the sins of the intellect may be justly regarded as 
worse than the sins of the flesh, the most serious charge brought 
by Mr. Alec Waugh and others against the schoolboy of to-day is 
that of immorality, and those who know the schools of England 
best know, too, how well founded the indictment is. The writer 
of your article, “The Public School in Fiction,” has a deeper 
insight into the life of schools than into the heart of a boy, and 
when he bids schoolmasters base their appeal for purity an 
common-sense and physical considerations, instead of on a sense of 
honour and chivalry, he unintentionally reveals the secret why so 
much of their teaching or advice in this respect is so utterly and 
practically fruitless. (For proof of this ask those who know the 
moral conditions at most base camps to-day.) 

A boy at one of our greatest Public Schools put the matter in a 
nutshell when he wrote :— 

“The motives masters give us for chastity are so very uninter- 
esting. More, they are a challenge. We are told 


it is dangerous 
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te sin. Well, that alone would drive any self-respecting. boy to it. 
Hf we funked anything dangerous, we should never look ourselves 
im the face again. If they would tell us that God has 
entrusted us with a power to keep for the future, that would 
make all the difference. If a boy is trusted, he always rises to 
the trust.” 

The appeal to common-sense and physical safety moves boys 
very little, but the love of adventure and fighting appeals always, 
aud if one can instil into a boy the idea of the great fight, the 
great foe, the great triumph, and impress upon him that his body 
itself is as white armour which he must wear unstained, that boy 
will be a hero in the strife, and will work miracles. ; 

One other motive carries equal weight. It is the appeal to 
chivalry. There is latent in boys a boundless love of Woman. 
What fools call “calf love” is never cqualled in later life. It is 
the first fresh worship of the ideal. Here, then, is an enormous 
weapon. Mix the reverence, if not the worship, of womanhood in 
some form with the knightly ideal, and one has the Devil smitten 
kip and thigh. 

E am speaking of that which I know. For many years I have 
had cause to talk individually to the boys in my House on this 
question, and I have received and kept—even in later life and 
amid the temptations of the City and the Army—the confidences of 
seores, if not of hundreds. I write in the hope that some at least 
ef my fellow-schoolmasters will realize that all is not for the best 
im either our methods of moral teaching or our schools, and will 
be persuaded to try, instead of common-sense warnings, the far 
more fruitful course of personal sympathy and lofty inspiration. 
“Deep calleth unto deep” still, and those whose depths are 
roused alone can climb the heights. Under the two banners of 
Trust (or Honour) and Chivalry we yet may see in England a new 
erder of knighthood, “leading sweet lives in purest chastity.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. A. §. 


[To tHe Eprrox or tHe “ Spectatox.’’] 

#m,—I have just seen your issue of November 10th in which “A 
Mere Schoolmaster ” tentatively suggests that “the author of 
fhe Harrovians” was “himself a day boy except for two terms.” 
This legend has consoled many excelic:t people, but “ A Mere 
Sehoolmaster ” must find some other stick with which to beat The 
HMarrovians, for I was three years and a term in one of the well- 
known Harrow Houses, of which I wes ultimately Head. Inci- 
dentally “A Mere Schoolmaster’s” opinion on this book differs 
radically from that which the Spectator expressed in a long and 
flattering review. 

Mr. Alec Waugh’s school story, which has moved “A Mere 
Schoolmaster ” to wrath, may safely be left to those readers that 
ean recognize the authentic imprint of truth. It is significant 
that the three schoolmasters that have belaboured this book in 
your columns have modestly remained anonymous. Mr. Waugh 
is at present occupied with more tangible and more dangerous 
foes. He can well afford to ignore the patently personal and most 
effensive attack of ‘“ Another Mere Schoolmaster.” The Public 
School code which these three gentlemen defend from Mr, Waugh’s 
eriticisms at least forbids small boys to throw stones from ambush 
and their elders to make personal attacks without coming into 
the open. Mere schoolmasters will always dislike the mere 
teuth. Fortunately for our schools, there are many school- 
masters who are not mere schoolmasters, and whose professional 
bias does not forbid them to welcome sincerity and truth in 
sehool as in other fiction.—I am, Sir, &c., Arnoip Lryy. 





[To tHe Epirox or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sirn,—I have read with great interest the protests of the three 
sehoolmaster critics against Mr. Alec Waugh’s account of school 
life in The Loom of Youth. It is only right that they should 
stand up for the Public Schools; but I think, also, it is only 
fuir that the opinion of another party, quite as interested in the 
ease, should be put forward—namely, that of the Public School 
boy. The following is a humble attempt to do so. 

Whether Fernhurst is intended to represent a real school or the 
aserage school, I know not. It is certainly a very true, if 
slightly exaggerated, account of school life, as it is in many schools 
¥ have had to do with (by talking to boys and masters from them). 
} have frequently discussed this book with boy friends from my 
ewn and other schools. They practically all said they felt it 
expressed exactly what they were inwardly thinking about the 
faults of their own school; and more, some of them were so struck 
by its realistic accounts and plain reasonings that it even made 
them feel slightly ashamed that they had fallen, “‘ with the crowd,” 
into some of the follies described in the book. Would this feeling 
Ihave been produced by an inaccurate, sensational caricature of 
school life? At Fernhurst all the unpleasant conditions existed 
together in one school; at most schools only one or two of these 
wrong things (I am not seeking to uphold them) flourish—whether 
uvknown to the staff or not. The experience of a master in this 
is often not so extensive and reliable as that of a level-headed boy. 
™ When the cat’s away the mice are at play.” 

The description and deploring of the blind worship of athletics 
im Public Schools is not only very true, but also most necessary ; 
the representation of the schoolboys’ moral and ethical code, sense 








of honour, and language, although one is ashamed to say it, jg 
only too true to the actual circumstances. 

Speaking for myself, I do not consider the book sordid, “ crude 
and unsavoury.” The actual facts which it so faithfully describes 
are unpleasant, to put it mildly, so it could hardly be a pleasant 
book. One should not read it for pleasure, any more than one 
should read Lord Bryce’s account of German atrocities for 
pleasure; but we read it for profit. Verily, it is only the prophet 
of “‘ smooth ”’ facts who is popular, as Mr. Ferrers kept reminding 
us. 

The two “Mere Schoolmasters” must either have the good 
fortune to be on the staff of schools which are above the average— 
in which case their experience is one-sided, and they cannot look 
upon their schools as like all Public Schools—or else they have 
deliberately shut their eyes and ears as they went through the 
daily routine of school life. 

Some people take a very narrow-minded view of schoolboys, and 
do not realize a fact which ten years of Public School experience 
have emphasized to me. Although a chap succumbs to temptation 
and falls in with the common follies of swearing and cribbing, 
he may be a very decent chap at heart and turn out a fine man jn 
the end. I do not support the countenancing of these follies, but ] 
ask you: Were not most of those Fernhurst boys, with all their 
beastly ways, good chaps at heart ? 

May I ask which of the masters so finely drawn in the story 
“ Another Mere Schoolmaster ” considers blatant and unmitigated 
cads? ‘ The Bull,” I thought, was the best character in the book, 
and I expect his prototype exists in every good school (he certainly 
did in mine)—a school could hardly get on without him! 

The dedication, in my humble opinion, which was referred to 
as “‘ mawkish and affected,”” was absolutely fine. It showed what 
a healthy and beautiful mind the author has. He is no mere 
cynical] satirist and caricaturist, but a writer with a proper sense 
of gratitude and a perfect gift of self-expression. It did more 
to make me respect and believe the author than any of the 
complimentary reviews of his book. 

Finally, I would express a hope that the average schoolmaster 
is in reality more like Mr. Waugh’s types—personalities and men 
—than his critics, as they represent themselves in their writings. 
Their statements were, to me, much more bigoted, distorted, 
narrow-minded, and one-sided than those in the book they s0 
mercilessly malign. 

Mr. -Waugh’s eyes, at any rate, have been open, and he has 
profited more from his school experience than his crities. His 
so-called exaggerated caricature will do much, it is to be hoped, 
to open other people’s eyes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A MERE ScHoo.soy. 





DEAFNESS. 
{To tHe Eprron or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’) 
Sir,—I think we deaf people are perhaps inclined to be so 
absorbed in our own great affliction, with all the deprivations, and 
often the humiliation and pain, it brings, that we are apt to 
overlook the very great trial it is also to our relations and friends, 
since it makes intercourse with us more or less of a strain and 
effort for them. I am often deeply touched by the patience and 
kindness of those about me, and I am very sure they never 
covertly make fun of me in my presence, and feel equally sure 
that neither do they when I am absent. Funny mistakes must 
occur sometimes, but, fortunately, I can join in a laugh at my 
own expense, albeit with a secret pang of pain for the cause. I 
am even able to see, rather sadly I admit, where the absurdity 
comes in when our kind and genial weekly friend “ Mr. Punch” 
devotes a series of pictures illustrative of the predicaments deaf: 
ness may land its victims in. He would never find it in his 
heart to make fun of the blind, and picture them, for the amuse- 
ment of his readers, falling into ditches at the roadside, or into 
the arms of a passing stranger, but that is because he is able to 
realize the tragedy of blindness, and not that of deafness. I 
should like to bear witness to the almost invariable kindness I 
receive in travelling from the porters and railway guards, and 
often from total strangers—rich or poor—with whom I may be 
travelling. Many and many a time I have been most grateful 
for, and most deeply touched by, the thoughtful consideration I 
have received from them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Yer Anotrner Dear Persoy. 


(To tae Eprronz or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—As an Honorary Missioner for the Deaf and as Organizing 
Secretary of the Guild of St. John of Beverley, a society existing 
to help the deaf in every possible way, I have followed the corre- 
spondence on deafness with great interest. I should like specially 
to endorse “‘R. F.’s ” letter in the last issue, and add that 
few know how many deaf there are in this country. The Census 
returns estimate slightly over thirty thousand, many of whom are 
dumb because they are deaf, and not hearing have never assimi- 
lated ideas as others do. With regard to the idea of the deaf 
being bad-tempered, may I suggest that when conversing in the 
presence of the deaf it would be kind to give them a clue of what 
the conversation is about occasionally ? | This will do much to 
ease their loneliness, My experience leads me to say that the 
deaf are as a rule a most grateful people and very keen. For 
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ae le, I started a service on November 3rd for the local deaf 
= Yeovil, Somerset. The result was that two at least of the 
RS ‘ icycled eighteen miles each way to be present, over 
wet roads on a windy day. At another Mission a deat and dumb 
stonemason spent all-lhis spare time carving a font which he gave 
to the local Institute chapel. It may not be generally known that 
the late Mrs. Alexander wrote “‘ There is a Green Hill far away 
to get money for a local deat and dumb school which was burnt 
down; she also wrote two important poems about the necessity 
af sending the deaf to school. I took a drive from Yeovil to 
Crewkerne lately, and in the seventeen miles visited no less than 
seventeen deaf and dumb, and could have seen at least a dozen 
more had I gone a very few miles more. Practically all the cases 
were in the country villages. 

It may not be generally known how urgent the need for teachers 
and missioners is. In India there are ove: two hundred thousand 
deaf and dumb and less than ten schools, only three being 
Christian. If we had workers we could do far more. At the 
recent examination for the Deaf Teachers’ Diploma I believe only 
fourteen teachers came forward to fill up gaps which number 
hundreds. May I commend to those interested in this far-too- 
little-known work three books: John and Elizabeth, by the Head- 
Master of the Royal Crosse School, Preston (1s.), a most inter- 
esting description of a deaf girl’s education; and two new books, 
Snapshots of the Deaf and Peeps into the Deaf World, by W. R. 
Roe, head of the Derby Institution (5s. each, fully illustrated, 
published by Bemrose and Sons)? I myself will gladly give my 
lecture on this work at any place, entirely at my own expense, 
if room, &c., be provided. I will also gladly send particulars of 
the Guild of St. John of Beverley, and other work, or alphabet- 
cards for those who would learn the alphabet. My chief wish is 
to be of real use to the deaf in every reasonable way.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Setwryn Ox.ey, 


Hon. Organizing Secretary. Guild of St. John of Beverley; 
Hon. Licensed Miszioner and Lecturer on behalf of the Deaf. 


73 Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 8. 


congregation b 





LECTURES FOR THE DEAF. 
[To tHe Epiroz or tHe “ Specraror.'’) 

Six,—It may interest your deaf readers to know that, at the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York this winter, Miss Jane 
Walker, of the League for the Hard of Hearing, is delivering 
lectures on modern art for the deaf who are able to read the lips. 
The Metropolitan Museum authorities have long shown themselves 
receptive of new ideas, and these special lectures for the deaf are, 
it is believed, the first ever given in any museum, The example 
might well be followed in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., ; B 





A WORD TO HOUSEWIVES. 
[To tHe Eprror or tne ‘“ Specrator.’'] 
Sta, —I have read the above-named correspondence with some 
interest. Mr. Little in his letter dated November 3rd seems to 
think it would be better for educated girls to do their housework 
at home and not in V.A.D. hospitals. I think there are excellent 
sensible girls in all classes of life, but not all can afford to work 
foc nothing, and in the V.A.D. hospitals, I know, the V.A.D. 
workers are neither paid nor boarded—and these who have leisure 
are only too glad to work full time. As for the ‘‘ useless women ” 
who visit, and ‘‘ make themselves a nuisance ”’ by taking cigarettes 
and books to the patients, I can only say that in our hospital we 
did not find them a nuisance. And I wonder where the “ mass of 
idle young middle-class women” Sir Auckland Geddes so con- 
stantly mentions is. Nearly all the girls one knows are working to 
the best of their ability. Many long ago were taken on in military 
hospitals, or are working at the War Office as clerks, or in various 
charitable organizations in London. And the school-teachers, 
“ clerkesses,” &c., are splendid. I know several who take night duty 
at our hospital in their short holidays, and they have housework 
at home too. I wish, before we encourage our good trained 
eervants to join the Women’s Auxiliary Army, that it could be 
made a little clearer what they are needed for. We know from 
the Report of the Parliamentary Iinance Commission, even if we 
had not noticed them already, that there is still a large army of 
men in this country, not to mention our patriotic and now khaki- 
clad Volunteers. Here in Scotland ploughmen’s wives and daugh- 
ters have always done the lighter work on the land, and looked 
quite tidy too, without Government uniform or boots. And one 
cannot help wondering whether the ten thousand cooks and 
waitresses called for—every month, is it not ?—are only needed to 
wait an the new bureaucracy in its spacious hotels.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ComMANDANT AND Hovusewire. 





BOOKS THAT ARE WORTH WHILE. 
{To tHe Eprroz or tne “ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—There is an organization already in existence for supplying 
troops with reading matter. But often I feel, in the mood for 
reading something more useful than the popular ncevels and 
magazines that predominate out here. I believe there are many 
of your readers in France who would welcome some source that 
would supply them periodically with “ books that are worth 
while.” A collecting centre at home, with a wise director; a list 
of readers, who would circulate the books among themselves 
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according to some suitable arrangement—are the main requisites. 

If you can manage to insert this letter I feel sure that not only 

would many wise directors offer themselves, but that many kind 

donors would rise, to set the scheme on a working basis.—I am, 

Sir, &., CENTURION. 
B.E.F., France. 





THE BRONZE STAR OF 1914. 
[To tHe Epiroz or tHe “ Sprcrarox.’’) 

Sir,—I feel that you should amplify the paragraph in last week’s 
Spectator alluding to the bronze 1914 star which is to be given te 
all those who in France and Belgium in the early days of the war 
resisted the German onslaught at Mons, Le Cateau, the Marne, 
and Ypres. You mention the British and Indian armies whe 
fought at Mons, Le Cateau, and the other place~, but any mentions 
of the gallant Royal Marine Brigade, or the Royal Naval Divisiosa 
(R.N.V.R. men enlisted) and their officers, many of whom had 
retired from the Army, is entirely omitted. They fought in a 
most gallant manner at Antwerp in October, 1914, and materially 
assisted in the withdrawal of the Belgian Army. I know somo- 
thing about it all, because I was there. I feel that you will be 
generous, and make some mention of this in your forthcoming 
issue. It will be fair to those gallant men. As you know, they 
have fought since then in Gallipoli and in France, and are there 
now.—I am, Sir, &c., INTERESTED. 





“A COMICAL TALE.” 
[To tHe Epitox or tHe‘ “ Spectator."’) 

Sir,—One can aiways find some sort of comfort, something to hug 
to one’s soul, even in the most unsympathetic notice of one’s 
work. Thus twelve years ago I wrote a little book, for which the 
Sheffield Daily Independent felt that it ought to apologize to the 
unhappy printers who had been forced to set it up; a nasty one 
for me, you will admit, but it went on to give this much jam te 
the powder: “In fact, the only readable part of the book is the 
title.” So I could tell myself proudly that anyhow they liked 
the title. Last Saturday your reviewer, in a little notice of my 
latest book (which I need not advertise by name here), staggered 
me by saying that Mr. A. A. Milne had been trying to write “a 
comical tale for little children.” This was quite the unkindest 
thing which had been said about me since I annoyed Sheffield 
twelve years ago, but once again I have my consolation. For your 
reviewer went on to say (and I can well believe him) that, as a 
comical tale for little children, he found it “‘ not altogether satis- 
factory.” It is perhaps a back-handed way of conveying a 
compliment, but the compliment is there, and I thank him for it 
most sincerely.—I am, Sir, &c., A. A. Micye. 





“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The Living Church, a religious weekly paper published ia 
the United States, contains, in the issue dated October Gth, 1917, 
an eloquent address entitled “ The American and his Flag,” of 
which the author is the Rev. Dr. George Craig Stewart. He 
quotes in full my late wife’s poem, “Christ in Flanders,” 
prefacing it with the remark: “ Out of Flanders came the other 
day some verses written by a soldier who went down to death. 1 
don’t know his name. No one krows his name.”’ As the mistaks 
is not infrequent, perhaps you will kindly publish this brief note. 
The error is a tribute to the truthfulness of the poem.—I am, 
Sir, &., C. T. Wairmen. 
Hydz Park, Leeds. 





THE LATE JOHN PAYNE. 
[To tH: Eprroxr or tHe “ Spectator.''] 
Sir,—I am engaged upon a biography of John Payne, the dis- 
tinguished poet and translator. Will you allow me to say that I 
shall be very pleased to hear from any persons who possess letters 
written by Payne or to him? I should be glad, teo, if any ons 
who is interested in the subject would communicate with me.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Taomas Wricat 
airy of the John Payne Society). 


(Secrets 
Cowper School, Olney, Bucks. 





AN EPITAPH. 
(To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Spectatox.''] 
Sir,—The epitaph “ We were not slayne but raysed” is in the 
churchyard of Christchurch Priory, Hants. It is supposed te 
refer to some drowned sailors who were hastily buried in ths 
sand at Poole, then interred in the burial-ground there, Owing 
to a quarrel between the Mayors of Poole and Christchurch, the 
bodies were removed to the latter place.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
Eastwick, Great Malvern. Miiuicent Payne-Gattwer. 





(To tHe Epiroz or tHe “ Spectatox.’’] 

Sir,—I remember reading the lines which are referred to by your 
correspondent ‘‘ Inquisitor” in the last issue of the Spectator 
about twenty years ago on a tombstone in Christchurch (Hants) 
Churchyard. I think the story goes that in the stormy days 
during the Thirty Years’ War, immediately preceding the out- 
break of the Civil War in 1642, there was a great shortage of lead 
for ammunition, which tempted smugglers and others for gain te 
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ypen the graves, disinter the bodies from the lead coffins, and throw 
the remains into a common grave, The epitaph would appear to 
have been written to explain why ten bodies were lying in one 
grave without coffins. Without an explanation the inference 
would be that they had fallen in battle. The churchyard at 
Christchurch adjoins a tidal river and is within easy reach of 
E. S. Waatey. 





the open sea.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Crescent Road, Wokingham. 
[We have received several other letters on this subject, but the 

two above contain the essential facts.—Ep. Spectator,] 





“CRANNOCK” AND “ SKEP.” 

[To tne Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.'’) 
Sim,—When I was a boy in the wilds of Essex—sixty years ago— 
the common two-handled basket in use in the stable or wood- 
house (which we called the “ wood’us’’) was always known as 
the “bushel skip.” The English Dialect Dictionary refers also 
to a “ peck skep,” but of this I have never heard. Like many of 
our measures, however, I dare say there are local variants of it. 
But in the want of certain knowledge I should say that a “ skip” 
skep”’ was supposed to contain a bushel. The English 
“* skeppa,’ old Norse, a 

Dovetas Owen. 


“ 


or 
Dialect Dictionary abeve quoted says 
measure, bushel.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

9 Wilbraham Place, S.W. 





THE GAME.” 
{To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Many of us connect “Play the game” with Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s poem “ Vitai Lampada.’”’ The “ game” he speaks of 
is in neither case child’s-play, but requires resistance unto blood. 
May I suggest to “ Kismet” the translation “ Viribus ac virtute 
fac utaris”’ P—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. S. Parger. 
Rottingdean. 
[To tae Epitor or THE “ Sprcrator.””] 
Sin,—I do not see the Spectator till it is more than a week old, 
and so my answer may be belated. I do not think the sentiment 
“Play the game” would have appealed much to the ancients, 
The best equivalent I can think of is “ Ne ludas nequiore talo,” 
suggested by Martial IV. 14; see Becker, Gallus, p. 502 (Eng. tr.). 
Of course this in the negative and a particular instance 
aX’ Suws.—I am, Sir, &c., C. L. Ferroe. 
Ripple Rectory, Dover. 


“ PLAY 





is 





[To vue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—Might not this be Latinized as “Pro parte lude virili”? 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Humere Crorts. 
Waldron Rectory, Sussex, 





“COLLY WBSTON,.” 
{To tHe Epiron or tee “ Spectator.” 
Sar,—The expression “ It’s all Colly Weston ” is prevalent, I am 
told, in- parts of America, as well as in the numerous English 
ecunties mentioned by your correspondents; but we have no such 
saying here. At any rate, during nearly six years’ residence | 
have never heard it used. And I fail to see any physical or moral 
reason why the expression should be connected with this village or 
its inhabitants. Colly Weston consists chiefly of one broad village 
street sloping rather steeply westward towards the valley of the 
Welland. The inhabitants number about three hundred and forty, 
and have long held a good reputation for straightforwardness and 
self-respect among the surrounding villages. In 1350 Colly Weston 
was called Colines Weston, and may have gained the “ colly”’ 
prefix somewhat earlier in that century when Nicholas de Segrave 
died seized of it (Colin being a form of Nicholas). In the 
preceding century one of the holders of it had the title of Peter de 
Weston. The tradition of hidden treasure still survives and points 
to an underground passage between Lady Margaret’s Castle and 
the Stamford and Kettering High Road, the supposed end of the 
passage being marked by two ancient Scotch firs standing very 
near together. Of the Castle, which stood at the foot of the village 
yet high above the Welland Valley, nothing remains above ground 
but some outbuildings, a barn and a dovecot bearing Queen 
Elizabeth’s mark “BD. R.,” and a lofty mural sundial in the 
pleasure-grounds. Nor has any tradition coneerning the Countess 
survived, but when the mist is seen hanging over the valley it 
recalls the drowning of one of her Ladies-in-Waiting when boating 
on the river with her lover, and it is still called “ The White 
Woman of Colly Weston Meadows.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Colly Weston Rectory. Artur B. Batpwiy. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 








MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS. 
We are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which was published in the Spectator of September 17th last. 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
of State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
thought. As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the 
officers of any army, in any country, at any period in history, 
‘ook up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
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Mr. Lansing’s Address. Copies can be obtained at the rate of 
penny each post free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 4. Less than three copies cannot be supplied. 








“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 

Miss Mary-Apatir Macponatp’s three poems (“In the Ward.” 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp ”) have bene 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 (to whom ali 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—¢ copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. 6d.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Less than siz copies 
cannot be supplied. 








NOTICE,— When “ Correspondence ”’ or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Com. 
municated,”” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
such instances, or in the case of “ Leiters to the Editor,”’ insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interes, 
and importance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 


IN MEMORY OF A. G..B. 
(Killed in his first engagement.) 
Count not how long he lived by months or seasons, 
But by the minutes of life’s closing hour. 
Nor write this sorrow down among Time’s treasons; 
Such fruit life ripened ere it reached its flower. 





Reckon by minutes only, each one freighted 

With grief of nations and war's bitterest rage; 
So much a sterner task his youth awaited 

Than aught we dreamed of for his prime and age. 


Count but the minutes; yet for its achievement 
Count each a year of full content and scope; 

Long years he lived, wrought much, and our bereavement 
Weeps the fulfilling of our fondest hope. 


J. A. Fort. 





THE HEART-CRY. 
Sus turned the page of wounds and death 
With trembling fingers. In a breath 
The gladness of her life became 
Nought but a memory and a name. 


Farewell! Farewell! I might not share 
The perils it was yours to dare. 
Dauntless you fronted death: for me 
Rests to face life as fearlessly. 

F. W. Bovurptton. 


BOOKS. 


—— ee 
SIR HENRY NEWBOLT ON POETRY.* 

In calling his book a ‘‘ New Study of English Poetry * Sir Henry 
Newbolt strikes a challenging note which resounds throughout its 
pages. He proclaims himself a modernist from the outset; he 
believes that change and innovation are essential to progress ; he 
treats antiquarian criticism with scant respect ; he findg the quality 
of “ greatness’ in contemporary English verse though there are 
no great poets living ; and he looks forward to the future with so 
little misgiving that he devotes a whole chapter to a serious, and 
even sympathetic, discussion of the theories and practice of Signor 
Marinetti and the Futurists. But this is not to say that he is a 
revolutionary or an iconoclast, or that he advocates a clean cut 
with the past. The longest chapter in the book is an intensely 
sympathetic appreciation of Chaucer, whom he regards as “ the 
finest teller of stories who ever wrote in English verse.” His 
admiration of Shakespeare and Milton is intense enough to satisfy 
all but those who are not content to remain on “‘ this side idolatry.” 
He finds the magic of true epic poetry in the old ballads. Words- 
worth and Coleridge, Keats and Shelley, are frequently cited by 
him in illustration of the higher qualities of the art. It is evident 
that didactic and satirical verse appeals to him but slightly, and the 
references to Tennyson, if not always disparaging, remind us 
somewhat of the attitude of enlightened musical critics towards 
Mendelssohn. Thus he quotes with approval Mr. Gosse’s dictum 
that Tennyson’s power might be estimated by the fact that ‘he 
was able to hold English poetry stationary for sixty years.” But 
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thinness 
the value of the book is not to be judged by a collation of the writer's 
preferences Or limitations. It is best considered in connexion 
with its main aim—to combat mistaken and unfounded views of 
the true nature of poetry, and to effect a reconciliation between 
poetry and the public. ‘ ; 
Itisfor this very reason that Sir Henry Newbolt starts by tackling the 
unfavourable Philistine view that poetry is at best ‘ a decoration and 
an elegance, pleasing to certain temperaments, but always otiose and 
nerally esoteric.” Later on he shows that this misunderstanding isin 
part due to the attitude of professed friends who insist on poetry 
remaining untrue to the laws of its being ; but at the outset he meets 
this criticism boldly by maintaining that poetry in its simple form 
as ‘the emotion of life made audible by expressing our intuitions in 
words” is practised by all of us; further, that as we live in two 
worlds, the mastery of matter cannot content us. This is the 
basis of the reconciliation ; poetry is the meuns of satisfying our 
divine discontent. But it is not merely useful as an anodyne and 
escape ; it implies a longing to transform and transmute “a world of 
good and evil into a world of unalloyed beauty.’’ The two circles of 
the poetical and the practical intersect ; and Sir Henry dwells on the 
fact that in the darkest hours of this war:‘‘ the nation has turned 
for strength and consolation and the utterance of passion to the 
poetry not only of the dead but of the living.”” While insisting on 
the intimate association of poetry and rhythm, he at once throws 
over the pedagogic view which secks to apply a mechanical test to 
metre; to make poetry conform to an external standard. He 
strongly demurs to the view that ‘‘ anything can be said to have 
been done once and for all’’; and declares that all founders of the 
future ‘“‘ will often be innovators in expression as well as’ thought.” 
Rhythm is of the essence of all vitality, and poetic rhythm is only 
a more strongly marked development of speech-rhythm. But 
“there is no such thing as perfect or rigid rhythm ”’ ; though some 
artificial restraint, some recognized scheme, is necessary to preserve 
dignity and satisfy expectation. Hence a survey of prosody or 
the metric systems, from that of Greece onward, showing how 
poetic rhythm was gradually emancipated from the rigid scientific 
“quantitive’’ systems; how the new European prosody was 
mainly syllabic in its principle, and how versification gained by the 
introduction of rhyme, which not only ‘‘added a fresh set of ex- 
pectations and satisfactions, but led on from couplets to alternating 
rhymes, and so to the various stanzas.”” We may note here that 
Sir Henry Newbolt holds that while rhyme will always be unneces- 
sary for dramatic, narrative, or reflective verse, it will probably 
always be retained in lyric poetry, the growing preference for which 
among our living writers he hails as “‘ a return to the way of intuition, 
to rapture, to direct swift vision.” 
The course of his analysis is directed to show how in the conflict 
between the syllabic principle and the sense of stress—a special 
feature of our earliost native verse—the latter principle, first clearly 
formulated in the preface to ‘‘ Christabel,’’ gradually asserted its 
predominance, and he now finds its most successful exponent in 
Dr. Bridges. Sir Henry Newbolt concludes his survey by demanding 
recognition of the two principles: first, that poetic rhythm is part 
of the poet’s means of expression, an aid to the communication 
between spirit and spirit, subjective in quality and to be studied 
mainly from a subjective point of view; second, that “‘ since poetry 
is a personal expression, and the essence of poetry is distinction, 
the natural tendency of poetic rhythm will be towards perpetual 
change.” This leads on naturally to a discussion of Poetry and 
Personality, in which the writer vigorously espouses the subjective 
as opposed to the Greek impersonal and objective view. He main- 
tains that the practice of the poets in all ages has run counter to the 
theory, and finds the ‘‘ credo of English romanticism” for three 
centuries in the first sonnet of Sidney's ‘‘ Astrophel and Stella” 
with its culminating line: ‘‘ Foole, said my Muse to me, looke in 
thy heart and write.’ The glaring inconsistencies of Flaubert, the 
great champion of impersonality, are shown to detract largely from 
the force of his argument. Sir Henry Newbolt strongly combats 
Flaubert’s contention that the dramatic form wipes out personality, 
but cordially supports his plea for the exclusion of irrelevant “‘ per- 
onalities "—a very different thing. In ‘‘ Poetry and Politics ” 
—i.e., social life in the wider sense—he assails the common 
view that poetry is an intruder in the ordinary affairs of life, and 
finds a consensus to the contrary in the testimony of Huxley, 
Meredith, and Coleridge. Science is dependent for its material on 
& poetic activity, since it deals with facts created by the spirit. 
Having thus established a common ground for art and science, he 
turns to politics, and finds scope for poctry’s beneficent activities 
in the common ideals of both Parties. True and lasting Revolutions 
are achieved by change of feeling and not by statute law. This is 
where Poetry can exert its true function of awakening, stimulating, 
and changing human feeling, and by generating a noble enthusiasm. 
But poets must not take office or enter Parliament. The great 
political poems can never be partisan. Here Sir Henry Newbolt 
observes that Mr. Yeats’s Irish poems have done more for Ireland 


“ec 


than all the threats and curses of the last hundred years. The 
poet, moreover, must be true to his double nature. If he builds an 
ideal world for us, he must use the material of our actual life. This 





leads him on to a bitter onslaught on the Paradise of the hymnodists 
and what amounts to a wholesale condermation of all our liturgical 
poetry. (Does Sir Henry Newbolt include in this category the 
great hymns of Watts or Baxter's wonderful “‘ Lord, it belongs not 
to my care whether I live or die” ?) Discussing the relation of 
poets to public morality, hepleadsthat works of art must be judged 
by the personality, the indwelling soul, of the author as expressed in 
the work as a whole. There are passages in this chapter which are 
rather difficult to dissociate from the theory of ‘‘ Art for art’s sake,”’ 
which elsewhere Sir Henry Newbolt seems to disavow. 

In ‘‘ The Poets and their Friends” we have a spirited and often 
amusing protest against the enemies of the household. ‘‘ The 
wounds that hurt are the unintended ones, the side blows dealt by 
the professed lovers of poetry.” These Sir Henry Newbolt divides 
into five classes: pedantic scholars enamoured of the historical 
method, who would make literature a hunting-ground for parallel 
passages; antiquarians, even more dangerous because of their 
virtues ; ‘‘Horatians,’’ who believe that poetry consists in ‘“‘ the 
terse, neat, witty, felicitous versification ’’ of common-sense; the 
people who hold that poets must wait for popularity or their “ class” 
till they are dead; and lastly, anthologists. In dealing with the 
last class Sir Henry Newbolt has some excellent criticism, but he is 
perhaps asking too much of human nature. Moreover, he does not 
deal with the fact that some poets gain by selection. In conclusion, 
he attributes the low and misguided view of poetry to our education, 
and in great part to our teaching of the classics and the use ot 
expurgated editions. Human life and poetry can never be separated. 
‘“* In art as in science, there is neither decorous nor indecorous, there 
is only relevant and irrelevant.” 

We have been obliged for reasons of space to confine our summary 
to the chapters in which Sir Henry Newbolt develops his views on 
the function and value of poetry, omitting detailed mention of 
those in which he illustrates them by criticism. But enough, we 
hope, has been said to indicate the aims and temper of a serious and 
suggestive if at times provocative study. 





THOMAS HODGKIN.* 

Mrs. CreiGHToN’s biography of her old friend Dr. Hodgkin is a 
worthy memorial of a remarkable man. In the world of commeree 
he was known as a leading Newcastle banker; in the world of 
scholarship he was famous as the chief English historian of Italy 
in the early Middle Ages; in his own Quaker community he was 
esteomed as a writer and preacher, whose word counted for much 
in the councils of the Friends. Dr. Hodgkin, who was born at 
Tottenham in 1831, made a poor start in life. His studies at 
University College, London, were sorely interrupted by ill-health, 
and when, at the age of twenty, he began to read for the Bar he 
had an epileptic fit and was compelled to abandon his chosen 
career. It was thought best that he should select a not too arduous 
calling, with plenty of leisure, and he decided to become a country 
banker. He spent some time in Birmingham, where he became 
acquainted with J. H. Shorthouse, the author of John Inglesant, 
who was ‘‘ a good deal laughed at’ by his fellow-Quakers, ‘‘ partly 
for the very great care which he bestowed on his essays, but more 
for his too elegant attire.” Then he went to learn his business in a 
bank at Whitehaven. In 1859 he joined J. W. Pease, who was te 
become his brother-in-law, Robert Spence, and W. E. Barnett in 
founding a new bank in Newcastle, which rapidly became a very 
prosperous concern. He was married in 1861 to Miss Lucy Anna 
Fox ; and some,yoears later he, like his father, became recognized 
as a preacher in the Society of Friends. He had continued his 
studies in a more or less desultory way, but as the bank became 
solidly established he was able to give more time to theology and 
history, and gradually concentrated his attention on the fall of 
the Roman Empire and the reconstruction of Italian society on 
its ruins. He commenced author, for the general public, at the 
age of forty-nine, when the first volumes of his Italy and her Invaders 
appeared. The book won for Dr. Hodgkin instant recognition as 
an historian of great learning and originality, and showed once 
more, as in the case of George Grote, Lord Avebury, and many 
others, that the banker’s calling is eminently conducive to serious 
literary pursuits. He had worked for ten years at the dull and 
forbidding annals of Italy in the fifth century for his opening 
volumes, and it took him nearly twenty years to carry on the 
story in six more volumes to the beginning of the ninth century. 
Dr. Hodgkin's discursive style is somewhat irritating at first, but 
his history shows such an easy mastery of the available materials 
and is so human and reasonable that it may be read with pleasure. 
To have made the personages of those obscure centuries live again, 
as they do in Dr. Hodgkin's pages, was indeed a triumph. We may 
instance the early chapter on *‘ The Lovers of Placidia ’’—the 
Empress who built and decorated with mosaics the wonderful 
churches of Ravenna—as a peculiarly successful example of Dr. 
Hodgkin's power of revivifying dry bones. 

Miss Edith Sichel once said of him; ‘‘ He wears his learning like 
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a rose in his cap.” His biographer shows us a simple and kindly 
man, fond of small jokes, ever ready to converse with any one whom 
he met on his travels, always willing to put aside his literary work 
when writers or children appeared He took a lively though some- 
what detached interest in politics, leaving the Liberal Party over 
Home Rule, and swinging back towards the Liberals when Tariff 
Reform loomed on the horizon. ‘ How the hereditary unpolitical 
gonius of the Irish people is showing itself at this time ! ”’ he wrote 
im 1889 when the Nationalists refused to co-operate with the Unionist 
Government in their land legislation. ‘‘ As great as was the Greeks’ 
genius for art, the Romans’ for law, and the Hebrews’ for religion, 
i# the Irishman’s genius for doing the wrong thing in politics.” He 
was an old admirer of Mr. Chamberlain, but could not follow him in 
the sudden new departure of 1903. He wrote :— 


“*T admit the great difficulty and complexity of the subject and 
I do not think the Free Trader should scoff at the Fair Trader as 
an obviously fatuous person. But what I do regret and what fills 
me with alarm for the future, is the levity with which great masses 
ef Englishmen seem to have changed their minds oh this important 


question.” 
His quict and temperate habit of mind is well shown in a letter of 
1904 to Sir Henry Howorth :— 


“Thanks for your little letter and also for your very kind allusion 
te me in your letter to the Times. The epithet ‘ breezy ’ I particu- 
larly enjoyed, though I feel it is too high a compliment. But to be 
e@uite frank with you, I thought the tone of your letters to the 
Vimes about the Duke of Devonshire much too rough. I think it is 
important, in the ‘rough and tumble’ of English political life, 
that men should not use about one another such epithets as would 
make it difficult for them to meet at a friend’s dinner table; and 
did not some sentences in your letter go beyond this ? Without 
going into the merits of Free Trade (so-called, if you like) and 
Fair Trado, it will be admitted that the position of the Unionist 
party on that question has been rather suddenly, perheps I ought 
to say abruptly, changed. And whenever such a change takes 

, as it must do sometimes and as it did, for instance, in the 
Censervative party with reference to Catholic Emancipation and 
to Free Trade, surely great consideration should be shown to those 
who are not willing or able at short notice to ‘ right about face.’ 
Their loyalty to the party on the one hand, and to their own con- 
vietions of political truth on the other, come into conflict, and 





thoy are almost compelled to be inconsistent during the iaterval | 


(wl ich will be longer with som? naturss than with others) during | 


which they are deciding to stay or to go. I think if you read 

ever your letters again with this consideration strongly present to 
ur mind, you would see that some of your expressions are too 
arsh.”’ 

Dr. Hodgkin devoted much of his time to the affairs of the Society 
ef Friends. In his soventy-eighth year he undertook a voyage to 
Avstralia, largely for the purpose of visiting and encouraging the 
amall and scattered Quaker bodies in the Commonwealth. But he 
was a vory broad-minded Quaker, and his views on worship, on 
national defence, and other matters seem to have excited some 
misgiving among the old-fashioned mombers of the Society. He 
disapproved of the * too great quistism and repressive influences of 


eighteenth-century Quakerism,’ which, he thought, were killing | 


some Quaker mectings. As a young man, he was dissatisfied with 
the silent worship which has always been a characteristic of the 
Quakers, and though in time he became reconciled to it, he always 
urged the necessity of some kind of congregational worship as 
well :-— 


“There may be a form of silence as dead as the prayer wheels of 
Thibet. Nor can it, in my opinion, ever be right that the worship 
ef a Christian congregation should be habitually and entirely a 
silent one. When that is the practice, there must bo something 
wrong in the spiritual state of the members. Im my conception 
ef the matter, Silent Worship is a beautiful, still lake. It is studded 
with lovely islands—the vocal utterances of members of the con- 
gregation.” 

In regard to the use of military force for national defence, Dr. 
Hodgkin parted company with many of his friends. He wrote in 
1907 :-— 


“‘I have for some years held tho following opinion as to the 
Sermon on the Mount. Christ is there speaking to the little company 
ef His followers who were to go forth and conquer the world by 
suffering, laying down their lives as He was about to lay down His, 
for the salvation of His enemies. But neither in our Saviour’s own 
taind, nor in the minds of those who listened to Him, was there the 
least element of thought as to what might be the duty of Christians 
when gathered into that kind of Community which we call a ‘ State,’ 
in possession of the State’s machinery and — nsible for its working. 
- + «+ Iam inclined, therefore, to think that if our Saviour now 
returned to earth, and if ene of His disciples asked for His guidance 
eu the question whether he might use police force to protect pro- 
perty or military force to repel unjust attack by a foreign Power, 
He would not withhold the uired permission. But surely any 
such use of force (exercised as it would probably have to be even 
to the taking away of life) would have to be made with no lightness 
ef heart, but under a stern and solemn sense of absolute duty.” 


He put his trust in the growth of ‘‘ Moral Force, the Spirit of the 
Co:rrmunity,’’ but he did not assume that moral force would neces- 
sarily be strong enough in our own day to prevent war. It is 
well known that many Quakers sharing Dr. Hodgkin’s views have 
joined the fighting Services in the presont conflict without fooling 
that they had sacrificed their principles in this attempt to curb the 


excesses of German militarism. Those who are genuinely, troubled 
by the apparent antithesis between Christianity and war will find 
comfort in Dr. Hodgkin’s reflections. 

We cannot refrain, in conclusion, from quoting a comical dream 
which Dr. Hodgkin noted in his diary in 1897, for he was a great 
dreamer :— 

‘“* For some reason or other I knew that I was about to die and 
I ordered my coffin (of elm wood) and made other preparations for 
the event. When the bill for the coffin came in, it was full of 
elaborate particulars like a coach-builder’s or an old-fashioned 
attorney's bill; and at the end of many pages it totalled up to 
£1,034 19s. I said, ‘ This is monstrous. If I am to be charged ajj 
this for a coffin I won't die,’ and straightway I recovered,” 

He outlived that dream for sixteen years, and thus falsified the 
omens which superstitious people would have seen in it. 





AMERICA’S UNPREPAREDNESS.* 

TuEReE is nothing of the diplomat about Mr. Roosevelt. When 
he has formed an opinion, he holds it with all his might and expresses 
it with all his might. He is always ready to back his opinion by 
personal service, and never asks his country to do what he is not 
prepared to do himself. He is the most transparently honest of 
public men, a man of high character and strong courage rather 
than of great intellect ; a man for whom Right is Right and Wrong is 
Wrong, and he is always ready to fight and die if need be for what 
he believes to be right. In short, he is, in a very honourable 
sense, a leader of men rather than a politician. 

Mr. Roosevelt has never hesitated to declare his view of the part 
which America should have played in this war. Had he been 
President in the summer of 1914 instead of Mr. Wilson, he would 
have risked everything to back up Great Britain and France against 
Gormany. He looks upon his country as having been “ kicked” ' 
into war by an enemy who was contemptuous of her powers, and 
he rages at the slowness with which the United States, in his opinion, 
is throwing herself into the fight. He regards America as having 
neglected to prepare for the war which obviously was being thrust 
upon her, so that when at last she was compelled to take up arms 
she had to begin to improvise all the weapons which should have 
been ready to her hand. Potentially the strongest country in the 
world, she was, in the military sonse, among the weakest. ‘ Had 
we been prepared in advance,” he writes bitterly, ** we could have 


| put a couple of million troops in the field last April: and the war 





would have beon over now. 

Writing in September last, he set forth the position in which 
America found herself after seven months of a state of war owing 
to lack of preparation ; and one cannot but admire his courage in 
plainly declaring what he believes to bo the truth :— 


As it is, we have so far done nothing.” 


** Let us look facts squarely in the face. If Germany wero free 
to use even a tenth of her strength against us, all the troops that 
we have at this moment assembled, at home and abroad, would 
not hold her a week. During the last seven months the bad effects 
of our complete failure to prepare during the preceding three years 
have been appallingly evident. The ‘ difficulty, disorder, and 
confusion,’ as Secretary Baker puts it, have been sueh as in sum 
to have amounted to absolute inability to produce within these 
seven months any force that could match even a single German 
army corps. If we had been pitted single-handed against any one 
old-world military Power of the first rank, whether European or 
Asiatic, we should have been conquered as completely as Belgium or 
Roumania within these seven months—indeed, within the first 
three months. We owe our ignoble safety, we owe the fact that 
we are not at this moment cowering under the hoecl of an alien 
conqueror, sololy to the protection given us by the British Fleet 
and the French and British Armies during these months.” 

Mr. Roosevelt pours contempt upon those who take pride from 
the fact of America’s unpreparedness—as proof that she, at any 
rate, cherished no military ambitions—and pins his faith te the 
old doctrine that if one desires peaco one must prepare for war. 
He points to the now admitted fact that America’s desire for peace, 
and her ostentatious refusal to prepare for war, failed to keep her 
out of the war :— 

‘** Our unpreparedness did not ‘ keep us out’ of the war. Unpre- 
paredness never does keep a nation out of war; it merely makes 
a nation incompetent to carry it on effectively. And preparedness 
does not ‘invite’ war; on the contrary, it usually averts war, 
and always ronders the prepared nation able to act efficiently if 
war should, unhappily, come.” 

At present what the Allies need more than America’s men are 


| America’s food and America’s ships, above all merchant shipé. 


Mr. Roosevelt comp!ains that America, though she has put forth 
a great shipbuilding programme, is still a very long way from 
translating the programme into kecls at sea. The British War 
Cabinet, acting on the opinion of the Shipping Controller, has 
told the American Government that the Allies will need six 
million gross tons of American-built ships by the end of 1918 
if a large American Army is to be transported to Europe, kept 
supplied there, and the civilian populations also kept supplied. 
It is, therefore, all to the good that Mr. Roosevelt should use 
his great authority with his countrymen to insist upon the vital 
George H. 
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— = « 
' eed for ships. He certainly does not spare the feelings of the 
y ins Government or people in the manner of his insistence : 


“ When, on January 31st last, the German Note came, even the 
blindest of our public servants ought at once to have grasped its 
significance and begun with the utmost energy to prepare both for 
anes against the submarine and also for the output of immense 
quantities of ships reasonably able to escape from the submarine. 
We could have commandeered many ships that were being built. 
Any number of things could have been done; and nevertheless we 

‘are only just getting ready to begin! Ships of the necessary speed 
could be built only of steel, and only steel ships would be per- 
manently useful ; yet the Administration dawdled through month 
after month, doing nothing save to acquiesce in or abet a squabble 
started on behalf of wooden ship interests, and of service only to 
Germany. General Goethals was admirably fitted to build the 
ships, if he had been backed as he was backed when he built the 
{sthmian Canal; but he was not given the backing, and the con- 
ditions were such that he was finally driven from office. We are 
only now beginning to exert our business energy along this vitally 
necessary line; we may yet make our position partially good ; 
but our seven months’ delay has been unpardonable, and we cannot 
offset its evil effects—and how evil these effects will be no one can as 
yet foretell. Think what Germany did to her foes during the 
first ninety days, in the first thirty days of this war, and you will 
have some idea of the appalling disaster that will some day befall us 
unless we turn seriously to the solution of the problem of self- 
defence.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's own solution is well known. It is the universal 
military training of all young men in time of peace, with the accept- 
ance of tho obligation of universal service in time of war. He 
describes this as the only efficient system, as it is the one truly 
democratic system. Here we are heartily in agroement with him. 
Citizenship has its duties as well as its rights, and the first of its 
duties is to be ready to take a personal part when called upon in 
the defence of its country by birth or adoption. 


| strengthened 





, the mounted infantry, and 





for their own special duties, and should not be expected to know 
also the whole duty of an infantryman :— 


‘A so-called Cavalry soldier who knows all about a Mills bomb 
but cannot read a map, who has a good knowledge of trench con- 


| Struction but cannot write a message reporting what he has seen 


when out on patrol duty, may possibly be of use in the Infantry, 
but he is certainly all but useless in the Cavalry.” 

The author deprecates the practice of calling on reserve cavalry 
regiments to supply drafts for Line battalions, with the result that 
trained cavalrymen are sent into the trenches and replaced by 
raw recruits who cannot even sit a horse. He would have the 
trained men brought back, and the cavalry force reorganized and 
in readiness for the open warfare of the near 
future, 

We heartily agree with the author's contentions, which have 
been confirmed since he wrote by the brilliant work of the mounted 
men in Palestine, who broke up the retreating Turkish forees and 
made great captures of men and guns, and also by the successful 
co-operation of the cavalry in General Byng’s advance on Cambrai, 
when the Canadian horse charged and captured a battery, and 
played havoe with the disorganiz2d enemy east of the Escaut. When 
the contending armics settled down in their trenches, the cry was 
raised that the cavalry were useless, and might as well be dis- 
banded. It was a natural but misleading inference to draw. In 
every campaign there is this temptation to generalize from the par- 
ticular circumstances. Thus the South African War proved, we were 
told, that shock tactics were obsolete, and that mobility and long- 
range shooting were the two things necessary. We must develop 
need not trouble much about the 


| bayonet exercise, The present war has driven hasty theorists to the 


opposite extreme, 
| 


Readers of this book will not fail to turn to Appendix G, in which | 


js set forth the correspondence which took place between Mr. 
Roosevelt on the one hand and the President and the Secretary of 
War on the other. Mr. Roosevelt's first offer, in February last, 
was to raise a division of infantry and a divisional brigade of cavalry 
for immediate service abroad in the event of war. He proposed 
to command the division himself. He repeated the offer in March 
after a state of war had been declared, but was ‘“‘ turned down” 
on the official ground that ‘“‘ no additional armies can be raised 
without the specific authority of Congress,” and also on the ground 
that General Officers for all volunteer commands were to be drawn 
from the Regular Army. Mr. Roosevelt then retorted by recounting 
his own services in the Spanish War, but was coldly met by the 
comment of Secretary Baker that Mr. Roosevelt was not a pro- 


“a 


fessional soldier, and that the War Department could not “ under- | 


take to estimate what, if any, sentimental value would attach 
to a representation of the United States in France by a former 
President of the United States.”’ As the correspondence went on 
Mr. Roosevelt's offer increased to two divisions and then to four 
divisions, but still the Secretary was obdurate, and Mr, Wilson 
added his refusal to that of Mr. Baker. ‘* As between a hastily 
summoned and unprofessional force on the one hand,”’ wrote the 
Secretary of War on May Sth, “ and a part of the regular pro- 
fessional Army of the United States on the other, I am convinced 
that our adversary would esteem the former lightly.” 

Whatever may be said on military grounds for the rejection 
of Mr. Roosevelt's spirited offer, a great opportunity was lost by 
refusing to allow him to command some troops in France, if only a 
brigade. He was willing to accept any command, however humble. 
Seeing that the moral in war is to the material as two is to one— 
on the authority of Napoleon—and the appearance of Mr. Roose- 
velt himself under arms in France would have had an immense 
moral effect, a chance was let slip of appealing to the imagination 
of the French people no less than to that of the British people. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a man of magnotic enthusiasm, a born leader. 
America has been denied the réclame which his presence in the 
fighting lines would have given to her. We are fighting what has 
been called an ‘“‘ anonymous war”; with Mr. Roosevelt in the 
field America’s part would have been by no means anonymous. 





A PLEA FOR CAVALRY.* 
We have received a copy of a brief but most suggestive pamphlet, 


A Plea for an Efficient Cavalry, by an officer on the active list. He | 


cites an official Report declaring that ‘‘ the value of cavalry is un- 
changed,”’ and discusses the question whether the War Office is in 
fact paying sufficient attention to the recruitment and training 
of our cavalry forces. He points out that, though in a period of 


trench warfare cavalry cannot be used to advantage, our cavalry | 


were invaluable in the retreat from Mons, and will be indispensable 
when the British armies advance. 
carried out by cavalry alone, though strategical reconnaissance— 
observing the enemy's more distant movements—may be better 
done by the airmen. In harassing the enemy's retreat, horsemen 
armed with sword and lance can deal a swifter blow than any other 


arm, The author then urges that cavalry recruits should be trained 
—— 


Tactical reconnaissance can be 





Loadon: Shaw and Sons, 


°A Plea for an Efficient Cavalry. 


They are, or were until lately, inclined to say 
that all fighting must be at short range, with bomb or bayonet 
or trench-knife, and that the rifle has been rendered obsolete by 
the Lewis gun. The reversion to classical and mediaeval practic 
in the use of steel helmets, and to some extent of body armour, 
and the revival of the almost forgotten hand-grenade and the trench 
mortar—a modern form of the old bombard—as well as of the flame- 
throwers of Byzantine days, have induced the belief that our South 
African experience has in its turn become obsolete. But the truth is 
that the British Army, which has had in the past, and will have in 
the futuro, to police vast territories all over the world, cannot afford 
to ignore or neglect any methods of warfare or any arm of the 
Service, Though last year we did not need our cavalry in France, 
we are using them now in the East, and we may want them on the 
Western Front next spring for work which cavalry alone can do. 
It is, we think, a delusion to suppose that the Air Service can ever 
proveacomplete substitute for thecavalry. Theaeroplanc, no doubt, 
can go over the enemy's lines when cavalry may not be able to go 


| through them, but for detailed scouting and for swift movement 








against @ retreating enemy the horsemen may often have the 
advantage over the airmen. There is room for both, and there will 
always be need for both, so long as wars continue. 





FICTION, 





KING COAL.* 
Avione American novelists with a purpose Mr. Upton Sinclair has 
long been prominent. Dr. Georg Brandes in his Introduction 
speaks of him ‘‘as one of the not too many writers who have 
consecrated their lives to the agitation for social justice,’’ and 
many of us remember the sensation created by his remarkable 
attack on the methods of the Chicago meat market in The Jungle. 
This time his aim is to awaken public opinion to the state of slavery 
existing in American mining camps, and he has cast his work in the 
form of a narrative of the experiences of a young American Univer- 
sity student who resolves to take a ‘‘ summer course in practical 
sociology” by working in the coal mines. (It is only late in 
the story that we learn that Ha! Warner is himself the son of a 
big coal magnate.) Hal meets with considerable difficulty in getting 
a job from his ignorance of the system under which labour is re- 
cruited. He thinks he can ‘‘ butt in *’ anywhere, and at his first 
attempt is violently thrown out as a suspect. Turning ‘‘hobo”’ 
for a brief spell, he learns to accommodate himself to the system, 
by bribing agents, giving pledges, &c., and is taken on to look 
after mules, Resolved to shirk none of the hardships of his calling, 
he then becomes the ‘* buddy ” or helper of an old Slovak miner, 
and labours underground, This brings him to close quarters with 
the whole system of espionage, graft, and repression by which the 
legal rights of miners are denied or evaded. He soon finds that 
he can only maintain his position by ingratiating himself with 
corrupt and tyrannical supervisors—by pretending to act as a spy 
on his fellow-workers. He meets fraud by deceit, but his dual 
position, in which he is practically a contra-espion, is ended by his 
coming into contact with a Union organizer. The atmosphere of 
universal suspicion is very cleverly shown; but Hal is soon con- 
vinced of the bona fides of his friend, and throws himself with energy 


* King Coal. By Upton Sinclair. London: Hutchinson and Co. ([0s.] 
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into the task of organizing a men’s Committee, biding his time 
before unmasking himsclf to his employers. The sequel describes 
the growth of the Union movement, the efforts of the authorities 
to blackmail Hal into submissive surrender, his arrest and escape in 
disguise, and his dramatic meeting in the dining-car of a train with 
his old College chum Harrigan, the son of the Coal King. Hal's 
story induces his friend to look into matters, to reopen a mine and 
rescue some entombed miners, and though his support is half- 
hearted it turns the scale. The movement goes on, the men revolt 
against the management, but the strike is called off by the Union 
officials, and all that is gained is the maintenance of the secret 
organization in the camp. Hal's return to his family and normal 
surroundings and his decorative fiancée forms rather an anticlimax, 
but Mr. Sinclair has all along made it clear that Hal is not of the 
stuff of which martyrs are made. How far the book is a fair 
account of what goes on in American coal-mining camps we are 
not in a position to judge. Certainly, so far as the manipulation 
of the vote is concerned, the documentary evidence given in an 
epilogue shows that Mr. Sinclair is on strong ground. But viewed 
simply as a story it is vivid, exciting, and impressive, and his 
portraits of the miners, especially the old Slovak, the Italian, and 
the Swede, are admirably done. Nor must we forget the Irish 
girl, Mary Burke, the Joan of Arc of the movement, who amid all 
the squalor of her home and surroundings preserves a certain rude 
dignity and independence of spirit. 





Reapastu Novets.—Young Madam at Clapp's. By Margaret 
Raillie Saunders. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A very delightful 
novel concerned with the life of a girl who inherits property in the 
East End. The figure of Irene, the heroine, is perhaps somewhat 
colourless, but the same cannot be said of her vulgar, impulsive, 
golden-hearted cousin Fanny Clapp, who is much the most 
attractive person in the story.——Young Cymbeline. By Isabel O, 
Clarke. (Same publishers and price.)—A book with more than a 
reminiscence of the ‘“‘ motive’? of Romeo and Juliet. In this 
instance the war tales the place of the death of the lovers as recon- 


ciling agent between two quarrelsome families.——— The High Heart. 
By Basil King. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—An American story 
with a heroine of Canadian birth——A Glory of Armour. By 


Noel Fleming. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—The gorgeous tapestry 
woven in the old milks at ‘‘ Poynders *’ makes a romantic back. 
ground for this story of country life. 








GLIFT-BOOKS. 
MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


Tur tenth volume of Herbert Strang’s Annual’ is full of good reading, 





and will no doubt give complete satisfaction to the young people | 


who find it among their Christmas presenta. 
from exciting stories to interesting topical articles on such subjects 
as “Cloud Courage,” ‘“‘ Tanks,’ and ‘‘ Wireless.”’ In Mr. Strang’s 
own contribution, a war story called Bluff,” we can share in 
the good day's work aceomplished by two Public-School-boy 

fommies” on our front in Franee, when they cleverly and bravely 

t the better of a typical Hun officer, deliver some peasants 
from his clutches, and capture a gun. In the first story in the 
book Mr, Watson takes us back to Jacobite times, and tells us of 


highwaymen and a lonely inn, and makes our blood run cold in 


are another attractive feature of this volume, which, with its 
many coloured and black-and-white illustrations, we can thoroughly 
recommend to our readers. 

Mrs. Strangs books are always good, and this year she has 
provided several pretty volumes for Father Christmas’s bag. Her 
Annual for Chiidren,*® with its gaily coloured picture cover, on 
whieh can not only be seen, but actually felt (for they are raised), 
a peaeock with a finely spread-out tail and two nice little girls, 
and its stories, dealing as they do with perennially interesting 
nursery subjects, is sure of a welcome. She solves for us the difficult 


problem of why the Mice were blind, and why they ran after, instead | 


of away from, the Farmer's Wife. A pet animal's needs are less 
likely to be forgotten after reading the ‘‘ Tale of a Guinea-Pig,”’ 
though there is nothing harrowing about it. Besides stories of 
children and animals, we have others of goblins and fairies, and 
plenty of pretty pictures of all of them. 

Mrs. Strang’s Christmas Book for Children} is of the same sort 
as the Annual for Children, but on a smaller scale. The Tiny 


*(1) Herbert Strang’s Annual. London: Humphrey Milford. 5s. net.]—— 
(2) Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Children. Same publisher. (38. 6d. net} 43) Mrs. 
Strang’s Christmas Book for Children. Same publisher. (1s. 6d. net.|}——(4) J'iny 
Folks’ Annual. Edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. Same publisher. [88. 6d. net.} 
45) Mre. Strang’s Annual for Babics. Same publisher. [8s. 64. net.]}—— 
(6) Neot-Door Neighbours. By M. Horace Smith. Same publisher. [ls. 8d. net.) 
—~—-—(7) The Peek-a-Boo Farmers. Told by May Byron. Illustrated by Chloe 
Preston. Same publisher. (8s. 6d. net.|——(8) The Chunkies at the Seaside, Same 
euthors and publisher. (4s. net.}——(9) Appley-Dappley’s Nursery Rhymes. B 
Beatriz Potter. London: F. Warne. [1a. fe cas Ver Beck's Bears o 
Mother Goose Land. The New Lines by Hanna Rion; the Old Lines by Mother 
Goose herself. London: Humphrey Milford. [5s. met.}—{11) Mother Goose's 
Nursery Rhymes. Pictures by F. Opper. London: Lippincott. [6s. net.}—— 
(12) Beop's Fables. Same illustrator, publisher, and price, 














Its contents vary | 


| of thirty years ago. 


| 


Folks’ Annual,‘ for younger readers, is also very good. It is tu 
of lively stories in large, clear type and bright and pretty pictures ; 
while Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Babies® is a capital toy book, firm! 
bound, with strong thick pages, and with simple, cheerful ttele 
stories in big type and illustrated with many gaily coloured full-page 
pictures, 

Next-Door Neighbours® is an amusing story of two families living 
next door to each other in a little country town. The de Brent 
children were all they should be—clever, generous, and rmerry— 
but the Raits were dull and disagreeable. The nice, cheerful family 
naturally has a stimulating offect on the grumpy neighbours, and 
after all sorts of thrilling adventures and countless scrapes they 
all settle down to the prospect of spending a happy Christmastime 
together. The story is written in a lively and spirited manner, 
and with keen appreciation of the young people’s point of view, 

This year the Peek-a-Boos are on the land, and our plump friends 
have a strenuous time coping with the problems of rural life. Th, 
Peek-a-Boo Farmers’ carry on the old tradition with renewad 
energy, both in the text and in the illustrations, 

In The Chunkies at the Seaside* we have another sot of queer 
beings with goggle eyes and good-tempered round faces, who will 
be certain of a great success with our nursery children. 

It is a real pleasure to welcome a new Beatrix Potter picture 
book, particularly as the publisher tells us that it is the first addition 
to the series that has appeared since the war. Appley Dapplay's 
Nursery Rhymes,’ and tho charming little illustrations that aecom. 


| pany them, should certainly go into all the Christmas stockings 


this year. 

Ver Beek’s Bears in Mother Goose Land™ are a set of mischievous 
rascals, up to all sorts of pranks and tricks. Some of them are 
too unkind for a soft-hearted nursery audience to enjoy. For 
instance, the pictures of the three bears who carry off, and 
evidently eat, Bo-Peep’s sheep might well frighten a nervous ohild, 
However, other pictures, such as those that show us the adventures 
of a Teddy Bear, could only give a child pleasure. There is a capital 
map of Mother Goose Land, showing such famous localities as 
the place where Simple Simon met the Pieman and the wood where 
Red Riding Hood met the Wolf. The illustrations are in colour 
and black-and-white. 

In this edition of Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes we have 
the classical nursery versions of the rhymes. ‘The illustrator, 
however, has not drawn his inspiration from the verses we all 
know and love, for he has given us a series of caricatures which, 
while they are clever, are not suitable for a child’s book, Mr, 
Opper tells us that his work is intended “ to furnish interest and 
diversion for anybody up to the age, say, of eighty yoars’’; but 
while we can imagine that some of the illustrations might provoke 
a sour smile from certain grown-up people, children would see 
nothing to langh at in most of the pictures. Many of the figures 
‘swelled-head,” and recall the ‘‘comic’’ Valentines 
Mr. Opper has also given us an illustrated 


suffer from 


edition of Alvsop’s Fables..* Though these pictures are less vulgar, 
they are not very attractive. 


STORIES FOR BOYS. 


‘ TAFFRAIL’s *’ new naval story, The Sub (Hodder and Stoughton, 


| Ss. net), is a full, true, and particular account of the career of @ 


, , e .. | YO ster fr is © D > Admiralty ** inter. 
the most approved manner. Several excellent school stories | ¥° ungen  ic0m his appsesssee at the dre aded imiralty ** inter 
| view’ and his entry into Osborne to his lively experiences as 


| Sub-Lieutenant in a destroyer in the present war. Every boy who 


| revelations such as they never get from their boys’ letters home. 





has naval ambitions ought to read it. Parents who have sons in the 
Service will be amused at “ Tafirail’s’’ revelations of gun-room 
life in a battleshp and the free-and-easy ways of a destroyer— 
Mr. Percy Westerman’s Under the White Ensign (Blackie and Son, 
3s. net) is a good story of a young officer in an auxiliary cruiser 
in the Mediterranean, where he encounters submarines, is ship- 
wrecked on the Tripoli coast, and has much to do with an elusive 
Greek spy.—-—Captain F, S, Brereton’s Under Haig in Flanders 
(same publishors, 3s. 6d. net) is a readable story of Vimy, Messines, 


|} and Ypres. There ia a capital fight In a German dug-out between 


the crew of a damaged tank and the enemy garrison, which is 
ended by our creeping barrage and the infantry advance.—— 
The Armoured-car Scouts (same author and publishers, 6s. net) 
‘3 another good yarn about some of our armoured cars which 
operated in Armenia a year ago, ending with an attack on a Turkish 
divisional camp.——Captain Broreton has also written an enter. 
taining story of the third Afghan War, entitled With Roberts te 
Candahar (same publishers, 3s. 6d. net). 








STORIES FOR GIRLS. 
Miss Besstz MArcHANT has found a fresh setting for hor romantic 
story. The Gold-Marked Charm (Blackie and Son, 5s. net) in the 
remote Eastern Sudan, up the Blue Nile. The heroine’s search 
for her lost father is narrated with spirit and humour.——The 
Madcap of the School, by Miss Angela Brazil (same publishers, 
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35, 6d.), is a capital school-story, fall of incident and fun, and 
ending with a mystery, concerning a supposed ghost and some 
lost notes, whieh is satisfactorily explained.——Little girls will 
be interested in The Grand Miss Gabrielle, by Mrs. EB. M, Channon 
(R.T.S., 9a. net), a very natural and pleasing tale of ehildren 
the seaside Freda’s Great Adventure, by Miss Alice Massio 
(Blackie and Son, 3s. net), is another agreeable story. Freda, 
iving in France at the outbreak of war, encounters at least one 
But this great adventure is 


at 


of the enemy’s prowling patrols. 
only a minor episode in the book. 





Mrs. Champney and Mr. Frére Champney have made an attractive 
collection of under the title of Romance 
of Old Japan Putnam's Sons, 6d.), which 
illustrated mainly with Japanese prints by Hokusai and other 
It is a thrilling book.—=—Mr. Laurente Bihyon’s 


Japanese fairy-tales 


(Ga. P 12s, is 


great designers. 


poem, For the Fallen, with ‘‘The Fourth of August” and “ To 
Women,” appear in a well-printed volume (Hodder and Stoughton, 
4a. Od.) with yme vague coloured designs that do not seem 
to us to throw any light on the verses.——Jf J Could Fly, by Mrs 
R. 8. Hubbell (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 7s. 6d.), is a set of pleasant 
verses for children, suggesting the possibilities of flying, swimming 
like a fish, climbing like a monkey, and so on. The cvloured 
picture by Mr. Harold Gaze are unusually attractive. We 
may also commend the bound volumes of Everyday and Chatterboa 
(Wells Gardner, 3s. 6d. net each), two old and well-edited magazines 





which have pleased suceessive generations of children and seem 
to us as good as ever 
‘ ’ ro . om 4 eTATI tT? 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
oes 
{ Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 
Tarn Deer + Monrunies.—The Nineteenth Century has a 
highly ir esting article by Mr. H. Perry Robinson, A War 
Correspondent on his Work,’’ describing the methods of the five 


Rritish Press representatives on the Western Front, and explaining 
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clearly why English county regiments cannot be mentioned so often 
as the Australians or Canadians, who always fight in their own 
corps. Mr. Arthur 8S. Herbert, of County Kerry, takes a very 
»peful view of the Irish situation in ‘‘ The Convention, or Else ?’’ 
Mr. C. G. Wade, the Agent-General for New South Wales, has a 
useful article on Post-War Settlement of Soldiers and Imperial 
Migration Under the suggestive heading “‘ Playing with tho 
( stitution *’ Mr. D, C. Lathbury puts the case against the various 
proj for a more methodical organization of the Empire. Mr. 
Leslio Urquhart, 10 is eonnected with some mines in Russia, 
d he p1 t ch not unhopefully in his article on ‘‘ Some 
Russian Realities, the peasantry, he says, will not sell thoir | 
grain at the low maximum prices fixed by the town Workers’ 
( neils. ne that the rouble is worth only a tenth of its nominal 
shine nd there i » love lost between town and country.—— 


diseu + In an 


Dillon in the Fort thtly 


ght Russia's Eclipse * 
nm in Oct« 


f le ich, writ »ber, has been borne out by the events 
t few w His estimate of M. Keronsky is unfavour- 
He has unbounded faith—in phrases, and his skill in 

turning them is marvellous. Having delivered a telling speech 

on a problem, he feels that he has solved it. His work is done, 
| he passes on to something else.”’ M. Korensky is not the 
ly politician to wh the description would apply. Mr. Julius M. 

Priee has an instructive article on ‘‘ The Italian Reverse.”’ His 

faith in Italian Army, which he has studied at close quarters, 

is unshaken, but he blames the Allies for not realizing that the 

collapse of Russia would endanger the Italian front. Mr. J. D. 

Whelpley explains the high importance of ‘The American Em- 

bargo trengthening our blockade of Germany. Mr. Arnold 

Bennett's enthusiastic article on the War Savings Committees, 


under the title ‘* Are We a Thrifty Race ?’’ is well worth reading. 


The C mporary opens with an article, half friendly and 
half critical, by Lord Crewe on ‘The Edueation Bill.” Dr. 


Lyttelton administers a severe castigation to The Loom of Youth, 


which he has found uniformly dull, occasionally unpleasant, 
and, in my judgment at least, almost wholly untrue.’’ The late 
Head-Master of Eton remarks that ‘“‘whatever is wrong with 
our Publie Schools is the outcome of certain defects of the English 
character... a general improvement in them is inconceivable | 
unless there first a goneral improvement in socioty.”” Mr. H. 
Wilson WHarris describes ‘‘The Whitley Schome at Work”’ 
in the house-painters’ trade, while Mr, Theodore Cooke Taylor 
examines the catch-phrase ‘‘ Conscription of Wealth’? and sug- 
gests a tax on “‘ misused income”’ rather than a tax on capital, 
y would di irage thrift and lower the national credit. 
~The National Re vw has two caustic articles on the Govern- 
ment and the war—Mr. L. J. Maxse’s ‘‘ From Indecision to Irre- 
msibility ’* and an unsigned comment on “‘ Strategists, Amateur 


and Professional.’’ Captain Frank Verney describes the discomforts 
of campaigning on the Tigris, but declares with emphasis that 


Mesopotamia is the country of the future.”” Mr. McCabe's article 
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on “‘ The True Inwardness of Vatican Policy ” is most instructive. 
Mr. Edgar Preston’s article on War Words” is an interesting 
essay on some of the many words which the war has added to current 
speech. He says that camouflage was not in any pre-war dictionary, 
though it looks like a genuine antique.——Blackwood’s contains 
another remarkable fragment of the story of Walter Greenway, 
entitled * ” which Mr. Robert Holmes re- 
ceived by post from an unknown hand in October last. This article 
describes in a curiously detached manner Greenway’s sufferings 
in the hands of the enemy at Christmas, 1915. Hewas tortured until 
were satisfied that he must be deaf and dumb, and then 
they let him wander about as he pleased. Besides the usual episodes 
of the war, Blackwood’s has an interesting article on the Andamans, 
Kalapani ’’—the black water. 


A Greenway Christmas, 


the enemy 


under the native nickname of 


The Round Tuble for December (Macmillan and Co., 2s. 6d. net) 
contains several valuable and suggestive articles. ‘‘ The Genesis 
of the Present Situation in India” is a balanced review of the 
political movements among the classes to whom we have given a 
Western education. The author insists that any scheme of devolu- 
tion must include the transfer of ‘‘ some powers from the Provinces 
to Indian bodies representing an Indian electorate ’’ of all classes, 
and that Parliament should, as in the old days, hold “ periodical 
grand inquests ’’ on the progress of India. ‘‘ America’s Part In 
the War”’ is well described by a New York correspondent, who 
remarks that ‘‘ the American people are far from tolerant of internal 
and that ‘‘ the traditional 
feeling towards England is rapidly changing” for the better. A 
remarkable article on ‘‘ Turkey, Russia,and Islam ”’ brings out the 
fact that of the twenty-seven million Turks in the world, sixteen 
million inhabit the Russian Empire. The article suggests the if 
Russia were to break up, the Turkish-speaking provinces of South- 
Eastern Russia and Central Asia would gravitate towards Ottoman 





opposition in the face of the enemy, 


rule—a grave possibility of which few people in this country have 
dreamed, since they did not foreses how the Revolution would 
affect Russia’s diverse nationalities. General Smuts’s speech on 


the future of the British Empire is subjected to temperate criticism 
in an article headed ‘‘ Freedom and Unity,” the point of which is 
that whereas General Smuts laid stress mainly on the ideal of 
freedom, the ideal of unity must also be sought if the Empire is 


to endure. 


We have received from the Women’s National Land Service 
Corps, at 50 Upper Baker Street, N.W.1, a most encouraging 


Report on the work done during the year ending in September last. 
The Corps, working in connexion with the Land Army, which is 
under Government control, has found work for nearly three thousand 
young women, and has succeeded to such an extent in removing 


the farmer's prejud inst employing women that it has not 















enough recruits to meet the demand. The Corps has been entrusted 
with the supply of nal labour, for fruit-picking and the like, 
and has trained many women to manage gangs of workers. There 
must be many thousands of healthy young women, at present un- 
employed, who could take part in this immensely impo it national 
work, 

idolescence. By Stephen Paget. (Constable and Co. 7d.)— 
Mr. Stephen Paget, who has justly made himself a great reputa- 
tion as guide, philosopher, and friend to young people in general, 
has given in this little book advi » parents on the important 
duty of instructing th elder children in the facts of sex. He 
lays down two rules: first, that parents should prepare themselves 
against the shook of a sudden question; and secondly, that they 
should never tell their children a lie. And with the question of 
sex he conn 3 the question of God. As we are taken aback 
und say fool 4 to them over the ome subject, so we do 
over | is bad encugh to shut them up over sex ; 
it is worse to t them up ovor God.’ What particular 
advice Mr. Paget gives on these two subjects the reader will 
discover for himseli He prescribes certain antidotes. against 
disease, and 

Central A a. By W.H. Koebel, With 25 Illustrations and 
a Map. (T. Fis Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)}—Mr. Koebel, who has 
written several books upon the histery and economics of the South 
American States, deals in this work with Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Panama, and Salvador. His method is to 
trace the history, geographical features, and industries of Central 
America as a whole, and then to particularize by dealing specially 
with the individual States. The book is well illustrated, and is 
a useful pu ation at the pres 1@ when so much of Spanish 
America is ran z itself besid United States in the defence 
of nation re \ll the States—except Panama, created for 
the preservation of the Canal Regi have played a considerable 


' + 


part in the history of the New W 
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Regiment. It will interest those who wish to know what our soldiers 
like to sing. The songs are clever parodies of the popular songs of 
musical comedy or the music-halls; ‘If I were the only Boche in 
the trench,’ for example, is a version of a duet from The Bing 
Boys. We are confirmed in our good opinion by no less an expert 
than Mr. George Robey, who, in a very complimentary letter which 
is prefixed to the collection, addresses the authors as ‘ Dear old 
things.’ The parodies, written in the trenches, have, we are told, 
been popular, and there has been a great demand for copies, the 
profits on which go to the regimental funds. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


— -~.— 


Annnal Practice Index (The), 1918, Vol. T., cr Svo..(Sweet & Maxwell) net 30/0 
Anthology of Swedish Lyrics from 1750 to 1915, er 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Barclay (Sir T.), International Law and Practice, 8vo. .(Sweet & Maxwell) net 15,0 
Bronté (Charlotte), 1816-1916: a Centenary Memorial, 8vo....(F. Unwin) net 8/6 
Cambridge Essays on Education, ed. by A. C. Benson. .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Channoa (E. M.), The Grand Miss Gabrielle, 8vo.............. (R.T.S.) net 3,0 
Clodd (E.), The Question, “Ifa Man Die, shall he live again?" (Richards) net 10/6 
Clouston (J. 8.), The Spy in Black, er 8VO.........60 0 sees (Blackwood) net 50 
Cobhthaigh (D. 0.), Douglas Hyde, cr 8V0.........6 eee eens (Maunecl) net 3.0 
Colville (W. J.), The Religion of To-Morrow, cr 8v0...........- (W. Rider) net 3,6 
Cunningham (W.), The Common Weal, cr Svo...... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 2,6 
Dent (Olive), A V.A.D. in France, cr 8V0.... 6... cece eeees (G. Richards) net 5,0 
Despatches of Lord French (The), 8v0..........5. ....(Chapman & Hall) net 21/0 
Doubly Tied, by “ Flameuse,” cr 8VO.. 2.0... cece cece eee eee eneee (S. Paul) 6,0 
Epworth Phenomena (The), collated by D. Wright, er 8vo...... (W. Rider) net 2,6 
Ferryman (A. F. M.), The Treasure of the Tigris, cr 8vO............ (Black) net 
Geffroy (G.), The National Gallery, 4t0..........:eceeeeeeeee (F. Warne) net 2 







Grace (4.), The House of Silent Footsteps, cr Ove... 
. Richards) net 
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(rant (H.), Two Sides of the Atlantic, S8vo...... 

Grenside ( Jorothy). Open Fyes: Poems, cr 8vo.. . Sg net 

— —_ The Puppet-Show, cr 8vo..... ‘ Richmond) 
r of the University of Cambridge. Uuty. Press) net 1 


m 

A Book of Quaker Saints, cr S8vo......(T. N. Foulis) net 
e, and other Verses, cr 8vo (Heath & Cranton) net 
Jacobsen (J. P.), Marie Gru gy foo areptiga’y! (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Jeffrey (E. C.), The Anatomy of Woody Plants, 8vo..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
—— of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics, Vol. XXX., Part III., 

rrr e (W. & A. K. Johnston) 
oomel of Manchester Egy ptian and Oriental Society, 1016-17... (Longmans) net 
King’s Mirror (The), trans. by L. M. Larson, 8vo..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Knight (H. J. C.), The Diocese of Gibraltar, 8vo........ (8.P 
Leese (A. 8.), “ Tips” om Camels, 8V0.... 26.66.00 cc eeee 
Letter of Aristeas ( ), trans. by H. St. J. Thackeray 
a i, ‘oe , a Obstacles to Peace, 8vo....... 


y at Bay, 8vo 
Meaiebo ( « » . Marine Engineer's Drawings for 
Mackenzie f 8.), Elements of Constructive Philosophy, 8vo. 
Marchant (J.), Birthrate and Empire, 8vo............ ( 
Maxwell (W.), If I were 21: Tips from a Business Veteran. .( LI 
Menzies (R. G.), The Rule of Law during the War, 8vo. .(Sweet & Maxwell) net 
Mercer (Rt. an’: J. B.), The Problem of Creation, 8vo........ (8.P.C.K.) net 
Morison (BE. F.), The Lord’s Prayer and the Prayers of Our Lord (8.P.C.K.) net 
Oxford SE GE BUD i de ccctecéeiccdoccece .(Blackwell) net 
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Howitt (J. L. D.), In a Cot 
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2nd Class 


‘a 
(J. Munro) net 
.(G@, Allen) net 
iillams & ee net 
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incott) net 








Prys- Williams (Marion), Blodwen, (Simpkin) net 
Ranger-Gull (C.), The Snare of the Fowler, er 8v0..............2+5- (Jarrold) 
Kawson (G. 3.), The Stroke of Marbot, and Two other Plays of Napoleonic 


A Ui no cotccnddecenseeheedncececeseesce 
Robinson (C. H.), The Conversion of Europe, 8vo.......... 
Sabatini (R.), The Historical Nights’ Entertainment, cr 8vo.. . .( 













Seott (D.), A ee of Things (The Mysterious Road), cr 8vo. .(T. N. Foulis) net 
Gams CG. TE), Gemmeee Bneet, GF BWW. wc ccccccccccccccccccsecs (Ja )net 5, 
Smith (A. D.), The Development of the Rates of Postage, 8vo (G. Allen ost 16, 
Smith (W. F.), Rabelais in his Mtge er Svo...... ‘amb. Univ. Press 6 
Some Hawarden Letters, 1878-1913, Written to Mrs. Drew, &vo. “(Nisbet) net tis 
ndcr (H.), The Prime Minister, er BvO.......... (Hodder & Oy ton) net 6/ 
Stanicy (F. A.), Lord Steene’s Indiscretion, cr 8vo.......... ichmond) 6/0 
Sturtevant (E. H.), Linguistic Change, cr 8vo. (Camb. U Se. Press) net 4/6 
Syrett (Netta), Robin Goodfellow, & other ae Pi for Children (J. Lane) net 2/6 
Taylor (G. Winifred), The Pearl, cr 8vo. ....(Blackwell) 6/0 
Thomas (Joyce), Red Roses, cr 8v0............. (Sim net 2/6 
Tillyard <— The Making of a Mystic, cr 8vo. .(Heffer) net 2 
Times ems Ce We, VO Mie GOB. . cc ccccscccccccss Times) net 10/6 
Tombe (J.8 i, Sat Moments: a Collection of Verse & Prose (F. Unwin) net 3/6 
Tyan (Min-Ch T. Z.), The Legal Obligations arising out of Treaty ae 
bet ween chine and other States, 8vo....... eveees- (Sweet & Maxwell t 150 
es ee Oe E GP GR, cvicccccensd cette suiecscdcdeabed J. * ne) 6/0 
Ward (J. 8. M.), est; After Death Experiences........ (Ww. Rider) net 5/0 
Willinass (hrs. :.), The Cat : its Care and Management, cr 8vo (3. Appleton) net 2/6 


Yardley (Maud H.), Soulmates, CB BVO. oc ccccccccccccccccccvccgcc c(t Paul) 6/0 








LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE 
CATALOGUE 
FORWARDED FREE ON APPLICATION 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 
TOTAL FUNDS - 221,405,644. 
ROYAL FIRE, Loss OF em 





INSURANCE _sLIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
LIMITED _ oF Fits {3S toca ants, FORBES 
° y m 


GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. *°%Sonege" ». 


Samples and sliustrated 
diat sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King 4 Queen 





ROWLAND’S + 
MACAS SAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR, 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d.,7s., and 10s. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1. 





DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 


£2 10/- Dividend will double your 
holding of War Stock and produce 
£100 new money for the War. 





Write for particulars to 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 

142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 
or to any of its Agents. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ANTED for GOVERNMENT OFFICE WORK in LONDON. 
(1) WOMEN of BRITISH parentage and nationality between the a 
of 22 and 50, who are capable of reading correspondence in all or any of the following 
languages : _ 
(a) Portuguese, 
(b) German, 
‘ss Scandinavian, 
Dutch, 
(2) MEN \neligible for Military Service with business experience, who are capable 
of reading correspondence in one or both of the following languages :— 
(a) Russian, 
(t) Scandinavian. 
Apply in writing to Box W099, ¢ ‘o Wiilings, 125 Strand, W.C. 2, 


(CORNWALL EDUC ATION COMMITTEE, 
LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL-MIXED. 


Wanted, in January next, a non- -resident MISTRESS qualified to undertake the 
Physical Training of all pup siis— —Boys and Girls—and also some of the ordinary lower 
Form school subjects. 

Previous experience and training necessary. 

Salary £120 to £160 by annual increments. 

Forms of application may be obtained by wal LE stamped, addressed foolscap 
envelopes to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Liskeard, 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 

December 4th, . 





T ORTHUMBERLAND— SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BLYTH.—Wanted to begin work in January if possible, a SENIOR MIS- 
TRESS, with special qualifications in Mathematics and teaching experience in that 
subject and in one other. Honours Degree or equivalent qualification desired. 
Salary £150, rising by £10 annually, according to the County Scale.—Application 
forms, which may be obtained from ‘the HEAD-MIST RESS, should be returned as 
Soon af poss ible. 


- sppageea MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (Dual). 
ri 


uted, to commence dutics ath “January, 1918, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
(Graduate in Science} to take matriculation work in Botany and Geography, and 
also some Mathematics. Salary according to Scale, a copy of which will be supplied 
on application. 
Le eey stating o nied by 
wave not more than t % recent testimonials, must reach the CLERK to the 
G VERNOMS, Education | Office, Harrogate, not | later than the 18th December, 1917. 


BorouGcx ic LOWESTOFT. 
HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, January 15th, a GRADUATE M MISTRESS (temporary) for the Lowes. 
. Muniefpal Becondary 8h School. Salary at the rate of £140 per annum. 


, qualifications, and experience, and accom 





fa yr ea stating age, experience, and q , togeti with copies of 
recent testimonials, to be sent immediately to 
R. BEATTIE NICHOLSON, 


Town C lerk, Lowestoft. 


ENERAL SECRETARY WANTED.—A patriotic non- 
post Soave in connection with the war Is about to appoint a General Secre- 
tary. ates are ex ed to have a thorough knowledge and experience of 
organizing work, the con rol of a large staff, and office management. Preference 
will be given to discharged soldiers or sailors. A salary of at least £800 per annum 
is offered. ———— stating full particulars and accompanied by copies of three 
ome 4 Sean ould be addressed to “ Z.,"" Box 890, c/o Judd’s, 07 Gresham 
Street. 


CLERGYMAN with SECRETARIAL, ‘ORGANIZING, ‘and 
 . some JOURNALISTIC EXPERIENCE, wishing to give up Church’ work, 
would be grateful to hear of an appointment. -—Box 826, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Strect, Strand, London, 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL, LISBURN, Co. ANTRIM.—Wanted 
for January next a RESIDENT MISTRESS = qualified to teach French. 
Dual School. Good Salary.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 


.M.C.A.—GENTLEMEN, with a good knowledge _ of men, 

and, a sible, also of employments, are badly needed as voluntary workerr, 

whole or me, to help discharg sailors and roldiers obtain employment. L ondon 

and TM A few salaried posts for expertenced men. nie L. G. PILKING- 
TO Street, W. 1. 4030. 











anh 
Y.M.C.A., 102 Dean Street, Oxford 


-ANTED, for an East India Merchant's Office, a JUNIOR, 


16 or 17. Must be well educated. Good prospects for the right type of 
Youth.— ly, with full 4 ee and references, to “Z. C.,” 619, ¢/0 
Deacons, 7 Leadenhall Stree ion, E.C. 





ADY, well-educated, thorough FRENCH, GERMAN, some 
OFFICR EXPERIENCR, TYPEWRITING, wishes post preferably in 
Publisher's Ofice,—Apply Box $27, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, W.0 
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PAkErNeron EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
:; GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A. f 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS required. Special Subject, Geography (with University 

Diploma in Geography preferred). Experience in teaching Geography on modern 

lines essential, Commencing salary of £200 will be paid to well-qualified teacher. 

Forms of application from the undersigned to be completed and returned on or before 

: 20th, 1917. 

= A. C. BOYDE, Secretary. 
Education Office, Darlington. 

November, 1917. 


STER EDUCATION COMMITTEE: 
MUNICIPAL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


M4NcHE 


Wanted, a WOMAN TUTOR (Graduate) to begin dutics on April 8th.1918. Her 
chief subject will be Mathematics, but applicants should be prepared to take part in 
the teaching of some one other subject and in the supervision of the school practice 
of the Students. —— are asked to state what subsidiary subject. or subjects 
they prefer. Experience in Training College work will be regarded as a helpful qualifi- 
cation, Salary £180, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250.—Forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the undersigned and should be returned to reach him 
not later than December 11th, 
SPURLEY HEY. 

Director of Education. 





quy ‘OF SHEFFIELD—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


Required by January &th, 1918, a WOMAN-TUTOR in BOTANY and NATURE 
STUDY Salary £130 (resident), rising by annual increments of £10 to £200 per 
annum, If residence is not provided, an addition of £50 per annum will be made. 

Forms of application, which should be returned as early as possible, may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

Edueation Office, ShefMfcld. G. Ss. 

November 27th, 1917. 
ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.— 
_ Required in April, GAMES and GYMNASTICS MISTRESS (Dartford or 
Hedford). Good Lacrosse and Cricket required. 
Apply fully to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BAXTER, Secretary. 





ILL any one kindly assist in the payment of Public School 

fees for Son (age 15) of Officer who gave up good position to return to 

Army, otherwise the boy will have to leave school? Keferences,—Box 825, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. ?. 


R OYAL 


THE LENT TERM begins on January 12th, 1918. The College prepares Women 
Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £66 a year, and a certain 
number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for Competition, in June, 1918. Inelusive fee £100 a year. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


LECTURES, &o. 


HOLLOWAY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss K. C, HIGGINS, B.A, 


COLLEGE, 


Royal Holloway College, 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 

Trustees : 
fir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHTIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


7 








Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER | 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hen. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 

Miss H. ©. GREENE, 


Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
ere prepared as teachers of Scleutifie Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
‘The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
tiymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
iu the neightourheod. ‘The College ttands in its own grcunds of 15 acres, in a 


leautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
(ctober.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


So THPORT 
kK President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — A. ALEXANDER, 
¥F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers an:l 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedis) 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. S »parate Courss, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa, 
and Rey. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Nae BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained In this College to become Teachers Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
‘the course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatio.al and Me'lical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


‘fo GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and 

CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING and 

HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 

Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, «c. 

Inclusive Fees £110 per annum. 

GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 

* (1ARRINGTON’S,” MILFORD-ON-SEA, HANTS.—School of 

/ HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and of FRENCH. Diploma’d M'stress for 

complete course in Housewifery. French spoken outside D.E. classes: resident French 

Mistress. Violin, plano, drawing, needlework. Numbers *trictly limited, and social 

references expected. Principal: Miss GERTRUDE LAWRANCE, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
J WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers, Chairman: Rt, 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; See. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss KE. LAWRENCE. 
NARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From €0 gs. per annum. Courses may 
begin any date. 
illustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
houses, 


FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extonsive ran glass- 
instruction. 


Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 





Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


M®: P, H. L. EVANS, M.A,., 
PREPARES PUPILS FOR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 


NAVY (Special Entry 17}-18}), 
LONDON MATRIC., &e. 


In September, 1916, FOR WOOLWICH, 4 SENT UP—4 PASSED. 


In December, 1916, FOR WOOLWICH, SANDHURST AND QUETTA, 
6 SENT UP—6 PASSED. 
Apply— 
MANOR ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 





STIRLING HOUSE, 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
{COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 


LOTHIAN, Equable climate. Beautifully situated in its own grounds, 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older giris 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, riding, 


swimming. Resident Pupils only. 
Prospectus, ete., from the PRINCIPALS. 
4\ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
4 First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations. 


Gaines, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge it required. Resident Matror. 


| { I G H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. “ Watford 616.” 
pt SeROLt SCHOOL, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
i 


D, 


HINDHEAD. 


el.: 7 Grayshott. 


SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


rEXUDOR = HALL KENT, 


Principals { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
icles | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; good and iibecal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sca bathing.—for Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (Loidon), Principal. 
S Ze , .@ Sh me 8 C 
h SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th, 

Head-Mistress —Miss L. SILCOX, 


{T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
LD Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 


x 6 @ 6, 


Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Traiaing College. 


( 


| CONDER, Clarsieal Tripos, Camb., 


ATTRACTIVE | 


Bi 


| Molton Street, London, W. 


Tel.; 470 Harrow. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURWN E.—Principals: Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Mis3 JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College),—First-rato 
Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 


eo HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

= 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 

Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, HAMP- 

STEAD, N.W.3.—High-Class Boarding-School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
M.A., Dublin. Thorongh Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Net-ball, &c. In consequence of the Air Raids on London the above school 
will be transferred in January to Swanage, Dorset, where a coavenicnt house, with 
good grounds, has been secured, overlooking the bay. 


rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize in French and Do:nestic Scfence. 


{IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON 
K “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Chi'dren 
with parents abroad. Resident trained’ Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from sea. 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


a HELENA COLLEGE, 


Limited, 


L, 





confidently Recommend 


EALING, W. 6. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 guincas to 75 guincas a 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guincas a year. 


= BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Speciai Entry, March, 1918. No Nomination required. Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 


NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
J Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opens 16th January, 1918, 
Age of entry, 13$ up to 15. ‘Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs. DEVITT ant 
MUORE, Manayers, 12 Fenchurch Bulldings, E.C. 3. 
NELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR, 
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ov. "3 Nate FRI 2 E. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON 5 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will ~g offered in 
—_ 1918, 
For particulars ap apply to to WILLIAM §. LEE, Head-Master. 


{\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President : The DUKE OF 

1, DEVONSHIRE. Headmaster: Rev. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 

Asaistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, Physical 

Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). 

from Maidstone.—Complete Modern School Buildings and Bearding 

—— (1011); separate house, &c., for juniors; situation ideal; 400ft. above sea, 

th extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Fall partic culars from Rev. W.. W. 
NOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53, Polae Street, S.W. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


Ts TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Lad Py prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Exceilent introductions given. 


VYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station). Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 

WRITING of all kinds, including Articles, Theses, Old Fomily Letters, Geneal I 
T rees, , Novels, &e. FRENCH (Brevet Elémentaire). PUPILS taken. Estab. 1 


UTHORS. —We are prepared to consider MSS. of any subject 
i that will interest the = ¢ for publication in book or pamphiet form.— 
treet, London, W.1. 
































KIBBLE & CO., 18 Berners 
: SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


‘\CHOOLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be leased to ALD Ee ENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
(uses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 
h idea of fees should be 


| ey age of the pupil, district preferred, and ro ven, 





& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
rele phone: 5053 Central. 
({HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given b: 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMEN Tt. 
The Firm Invites applications from qualified ladies who 
~y looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
Parents can obtain (free of “ charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by. sendt nding full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
— staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
By information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
REET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 
7 nder the managemer.t of a Committee appointed by the "Teachers’ Guild, Coliege 
Prece: , Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- Mistresses, 
aad Welsh County Schools Association. 

The = oe! has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHO JNNECESSARY COST. Ali fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses 

magmee- —Miss ALICE M. -FOU NTAI N. 


"HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


 s & DEVON HYDRO, 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, aor, TEIGNMOUTH. 


r _— 


Crfices— 158-162 OXFORI 





a 
Wy 0° 


MAXIMUM OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 
For rest and change In quiet aad 


beautiful country surroundings, 


For illustrated 


Prospectus write PROPRIETOR. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


OFFEE instead of Tea, in accordance with the desire of the 
Food Costarinn—-4j i _ guallty, Whole Berry, 11s, carriage paid, 
R. FERSON HARRIS, Planter, 
10 The Sena Tower Hill, London, £.0, 3. 


{\QUITABLE REVERSIONARY .INTEREST SOCIETY, 
J) LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 2. 





EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 
Register states terms, &c., and is illustrated. —Mr. A. V. STOREY, General em 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Cray en St., Trafal 
W.C. 2. Telegrams: * Triform; Weatrand, L ondon.” Telephone : 1854 i Gerrard. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisa Pornt. Luowerick. Irish 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, —e—~_ = Bridal Veils, Tee, 
Centres, D* Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. ection 
Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 

id laces mended and cleaned. 


A RTIF: RTIFICIAL TEETH (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per 
tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. on silver, 3s. on gold, 8s. on platinum. Cash by 
emai aBATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the relia ble firm. 
ANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


et OF JEWELLERY, any description (broken or 
otherwise), bought. Cash by return or offer made on examination, as it is 
ble tok without. —_ market value guaranteed, It offer 


ee oe returned 
8. ANN & CO., 60a MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, Estd, 1850. 
(\ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 
@Z0'alns very ciearly the value of any artificial teeth. Kindly een see Spectator. 
EK. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS 














- 
_ 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, vaina 








per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years, 
£0 P PRIZE. 5 —, ~ (Twope. ce) for Porticulars and 
copy of “HOW KE NEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learnto Earn) 


by writing to. CRAVE) OES 32 ¢ Craven Street, Strand, London, 




















ii in Illness 


HE sick person has no taste 
for food, yet strength must 
be maintained at allcosts. 


It is not sible touse a more satis- 
factory food than the ‘Allenburys’ 
DIET, which has answered when 
all other kinds of food have failed. 
Tho following unsolicited testi- 
monials from Medical Moen, are 
, taken from among many. 


A Docter writes :— 

“IT consider it a first-class Diet, 
not only in iliness, but also in those 
cases where every other kind of 
food seems to disagree.” - 

oo M. 


(SIGNED)... 
Another Doctor writes :— 
“During recent femily illness I 

found your Diet a most convenient 
and nourishing food, and many 8 
time when preparing it in the ‘small 
hours’ for the patient I secretly 
blessed you for your valuable 
product.” 

(S1ay=D) coccee L R.C.P., L.R.C.8. 





_, 







Soothes, Nourishes, Restores. 




















For Adults 
wa No Cooking or Sovte Milk 


required. Ma with 
boiling water only. 











in tine at 2/- and 4/. each of Chemists. 


Alien & Hanburys Ltd., London. 
































FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of VFuraiture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Desigu. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Incor 
Authored. aaa Tasued Ge Capheal £6 26,0 97,000. 








Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. — wa armas 21 re 000. _ Together £3,980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £4,000,000 
£7,980,000 


Total Issued Ciel and Reserv 
OFFIOE: 7i CORNHILL, London, E.C 
ang he are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches wt the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES ace also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 





on application, 
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DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


ALL YOUR AGCUMULATIONS 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO, 


LONDON, E.1. 





WAPPING, 


Established 1875. 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). 


3 , aT a Tes. i hae 
is FS in Fe ae Ai eS 


= ; 
| 
7 The True Egyptian 


[ There is no better cigarette 
ri in the world than the true 
Egyptian —and there is no 
finer Egyptian Cigarette than 
Nestor. Every box and packet 
carries the Egyptian Govern- 
ment stamp — proof that 
Nestor is genuine Egyptian. 
Insist on Nestor, the cigarette of 
world-wide fame—the favoured 
smoke of the cultured and refined 
of every nationality, in every clime. 











GIANACLI6 


CIGAREITES 
SOME POPULAR SIZES: 


SURFINE: 

20, 2/-; 25, 2/6; 
100, 9/11. 
Excecstor (MILDER): 

10, rofd. ; 25, 2/1; 50, 4/-; 100, 8/-. 
Lapizs’ CiGARETTES (Gop TIP): 
‘Queen,’ 25, 3/5; 100, 13/-. 
*Setos Amber’ (Orientally perfumed), 
10, 1/10; 20, 3/8; 50, 9/-; 100, 17/9. 


10, 1)-; 50, §/-; 


At all high-class Tobacconists and Stores 
throughout the world, 


OL oe 
om 5S 


_ —— ae 
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Lo the Citizens of Britain— 


BURN LESS FUEL! 


WING 
demand 





the 


for 


increased 
gas 
munition works and the unpre- 
cedented growth 
for industrial and domestic pur- 


to 
for 
in its use 
poses—caused partly by the loyal 


the Government 


gas 
coal—the supply of gas will run 
short this winter unless every one 


response to 


appeal to use instead of 


exercises the strictest economy in 
its use, 


The utmost economy compatible with 
efficiency should be observed in the 
consumption of gas for all purposes, 
whether in public buildings or private 
houses. 


Gas should never be left burning a 
moment longer than is necessary. 


The meter should be read regularly, so 
that waste can be promptly detected 


and stopped. 


Every one must economise if 


the supply of gas essential for 


munition works and for other 
war purposes is to be main- 
tained during the remainder 


of the war. 


The British Commercial Gas Association, 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Wr 
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BROKEN ! 


They are just some of the men who “ went over the top ” a little year 
ago; they were blithe men, lithe men then, as they charged, with a laugh 
and a grim jest, to the sound of “CARRY ON!” And midst 
the unthinkable horror of it all Death passed them by—leaving them as 
you see them to-day, with never a langh or jest, with just palsied limb and 
dislocated speech ! 





It Is a heart-breaking sight to sce strong men “ broken,” quaking with 
unreasoning fear at every unexpected sound or sight, and obsessed with 
some trivial thought that would hardly linger with an unshatteréd nerve, 
And then the horror of their nights; whilst with their waking comes the 
never-ceasing consciousness of how near the “‘ borderland ” they too have 
come ; and in gauging the distance they sometimes overstep the boundary. 


And yet, for all the pathos of it, cure can be effected, but only thee 
who know (the doctors and nurses who have been specially trained) fully 
realise what an infinity of patience is required to cope with them. 


They have lost all confidence in their power of serving the community ; 
with restored confidence their inestimable value in the national life of the 
moment is assured, 


Buch cases occur in civil life, and during the course of the last half- 
century the staff of the Hospital for Nervous Diseases, Maida Vale, have 
been acquiring that knowledge and skill which is enabling them to do so 
much for war wrecks both at Maida Vale and at the Golder’s Green 
Branch, 


But more is wanted of you than a mere appreciation. You who have 
shared In a nation’s sorrow, won't you help in this national work? Its 
vital importance is apparent. Perhaps it was your boy who urged them 
on, in the cool morning air, with a “ CARRY ON!” and, again, more 
faintly, * Carry On,"—won't you “ Carry On" and do your part ? 


—_—— 


CONTRIBUTIONS should be sent to 
H. W. BURLEIGH, Secretary, 
HOSPITAL for EPILEPSY and PARALYSIS, 
Maida Vale, W. 
THE 


'INHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tae Kiva. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AN D NERVE INJURIES ARE LN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 





Treasurer: THe Eart or Hanrowny. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamiroy. 








Now and After. 





‘K’ BOOTS «ix 


in short supply, you should cherish 
your ‘K's. and wear them to the last. 
After the War, thousands of fighting 
men who have tested ‘ K’ Boots on the 
field will insist on ‘K’s. for civil life. 
Your need and theirs will then be met 
by RECONSTRUCTION OUTPUT. 








Our whole producticns 
are requisitioned by 
the British and a'lied 
War Offices 








TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., 






itd., 
COVENTRY. 





ae 


THE CAMPS OF DEATH. 


NHE following extracts from statements made by 
exchanged wounded and invalid Serbian Officers 
give some indication of the barbarity with which 

the Huns are treating their Serbian prisoners, A 

Licutenant says : 
** At the Austrian internment camp of Heinrichsgrun 
the greatest distress prevails. . . . When you 
enter the barracks you ask yourself if they are men 
or phantoms. . . . The food for officers and men 
is indescribably bad. . . . The men are fed on 
boiled seeds which look just like food for pigs. . . . 
The bread is impossible—made of a mixture of 
chestnuts, maize, straw, and the peelings of potatoes. 
Once a week the men receive fish, but it is already 
unfit for food. . . . They have no overcoats for 
the winter, neither officers nor men. The men walk 
naked in the true sense of the word. . .. There are 
about 3,000 suffering from tuberculosis. Nothing 
like a hospital exists in camp. . . . There are in 
Heinrichsgrun about 15,000 graves of Serbian, 
prisoners who died either in 1915 or the beginning 
of 1916.” 


Another report given at Berne after his. exchange by 
a Serbian Colonel interned at the German camp of 
Mauthausen stated that :— 

** The men die regularly of hunger. In the 

morning they receive some kind of hot water mixed 
with coffee or tea, reite unfit to drink ;. at mid-day 
and in the evening they have soup made of the peelings 
of potatoes and other vegetables, mixed with roots and 
leaves, so that it is impossible to tell exactly what it 
is composed of. There is meat only once a week—a 
mere mouthful. . . We often saw them searching 
the refuse heaps for bones or scraps of food. They 
just rub the bones a little before beginning to gnaw 
them.” 


The above records of these veritable camps of death 
are unquestionably true and could be multiplied 
indefinitely. There is sufficient evidence in the hands 
of the Serbian Relief Fund to show that 


Unless these men receive parcels of food regularly 
they are doomed to a torturing death by starvation. 


The Serbian Relief Fund has got into touch with 
about 65,000 of the prisoners out of a total of about 
154,000, and is sending them regularly parcels of 
food, clothing, and other comforts. Will YOU not 
help to save these gallant men? Remember what 
they have done for YOU! By heroically holding 
Austria at bay during the first six supremely critical 
months of the war they rendered invaluable service 
to the Allied cause. 


England in the past has been regarded as the guardian 
of small nations, and we must never forget that Serbia 
'looks chiefly to US to rehabilitate her national life. 
If you cannot fight for Serbia YOU MUST help her 
in other ways. 


The organization which has shouldered this 
responsibility on YOUR behalf is 


THE SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


which requires 


£50,000 


to carry on the vital work of feediag and clothing Serbian prisoners 

of war and refugees, saving the remnant of the youth of this broken 

nation, maintaining hospitals, dispensaries,and founding orphanages 

in as many centres as possible for the benefit of the exiled civilian 
population. 


Send a donation, great or smail, to the Earl of Plymouth, 
the Honorary Treasurer, to whom all cheques and postal orders 
should be made payable. Parcels of warm clothing will also be 
welcome, and should be addressed to Mrs. Carrington Wilde. 


Address : 5 CROMWELL ROAD, SAV. 7. 
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Sr == | - = RY, 
Orne Best Christmas Gift you can make to% 
our GALLANT MEN is a 


CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION HUT (cost £500), or 
_RECREATION TENT (cost £300) 


FULLY EQUIPPED. 

















SPECIAL NEEDS ARE 
£5,000 for means of Recreation in Italy and Palestine. 


£ 5 000 for Special Gifts and Festivities at Christmas in each of our 800 Huts, Tents, and other 
9 centres at home, at Naval Bases in the Far North, under shell-fire on the West Front, 
at Ports‘and Bases in France, Italy, Malta, Salonica, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, East Africa, and India. 


—<— £100,000 


wanted to carry on through 
the winter. 





















“NO PLACE LIKE HOME 
for Christmas, bul the 

CHURCH ARMY HUT 
A = is the nex! best piece. 










Our Brave Soldiers and Sailors are facing discom- 
fort, danger, wounds and death FOR US in many 
climes. What we are able to do for them is com- 
paratively a small thing. Small though it be, 


Please Help Us 


To Do It. 
Cheques crossed ‘ Barelay’s, a/c Church Army,” 
payable to Prepenpary CaruiLe, D.D., Hon. Chief 


Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Street, London, W. 1. 
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THE 
XMAS GIFT 


A PERFECT HEALING MEDIUM FOR 


IDEAL 


Neurasthenics War Afflictions 
Rheumatoids Skin Diseases 
Blood Ailments Bronchial Affections 
elo. 
Self-applied. Speedy Results. 


THE STERLING HIGH 
FREQUENCY GENERATOR. 


Operated from the ordinary lighting supply, alternating 
and direct current, any voltage from 90 to 260. 


Aprivate demonstration can be obtained at any time at tha 
Show Rooms, or full particulars by applying for Bookiet L, 


The Sterling Corporation (Great Britain), Ltd., 
16, Wigmore Street, London, W, 1. 
Telephone—Mayfair 2471. 














rpaE WORKS ‘of THEOPHILE GAUTIER, done into English 

and printed by the Jenson Society (U.8.A.) for members only. 24 Volumes, 

t= mo vellum, £10 108s.—H. SZUMOWSKI, Esq., Lamb B, C rist’s Hospital, 
es 01 m. 


OOKS — Just y 











issued, CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 


BOOKS, including a small collection of ARUNDEL SOCIETY PRINTS and | 


other ENGRAVINGS, 
Terques. 


Post free to any address—ANDREW IREDALE & SON, 








A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 


E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the ‘‘ SpecraTor.” 

Send £1 Ss. 2d, to the Manager, The ‘‘ Specrator,”’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad for £1 10s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The ‘ Sreoraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any a of the United 
Kingdom -- £18 2 
Including postage to any of ‘the British ‘Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &o. £110 6 


To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
‘* SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 





PN 6-4 5:5 sins on 0 ees nc abbeCedsacessesceee eee 
(Please state Title or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
Pac cece wdcanens beiweseres acucdeus vances 








ALL THE IMPORTANT 
BOOKS OF THE DAY 


are conveniently arranged and 
classified for inspection at the 
largest bookshop in the world. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


are separately shown, and there 
is a special room reserved for 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


If unable to visit this interesting 
exhibition, write for the Catalogue. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
380 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


THE SONG OF THE STARS 


Cr. 8vo. By ALEC HOLMES. 
A Stirring Story of the Northern Frontiers of India. 





“A story worth reading; a pleasantly fresh piece of Indian 
portraiture.”—The Times. 


“There is not a dull page, and the story swings onward to a 
Gsamege of rare unexpectedness.’’—Edin = Ate Evening News. 


“A memnatine 4 Worked with, delicate restraint showing 
oiheuie knowledge of Indian life and scenery.” —Aberdeen Journal. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, 40 Museum Street, London, W.O, |. 


The CANDID Quarterly Review. 


GENERAL INDEX for the six volumes—from Feb., 1914, to Nov., 1916—is 
— will be supplied free on application by any possessor of 
y 





63 complete and perfect sets of the six volumes unbound now remain. 
Price of each set, with the general index, £2 2s. 
PUBLISHER, 26 MAIDEN LANE, STRAND, W.O. 2. 


FOR THE BEST BOOKS 


of the Season see our 
New Catalogue now ready. 


Post free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


Di liers and Publishers, 
i, 3, and 5 exMIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and varied stock of 


es ——~ 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for Forty Years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way Books, both Old and New. 
Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application. 


EALTH RESORTS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
With Maps, Illustrations, and Chepters on Climates, Baths, Sanatoria, &o. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK 


Price 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
London: Hodder ani Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Write for my New Catalogue of Books 

in all Branches of Literature, Fh as Published, now offered at Greatly 

Reduced Prices. Literature, Science, H uatasy Travel, Biography, and Fiction.— 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, Ww. 1. 


The RENOWNED Soleo of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORIC AL 
MANUSORIPTS formed by the late ALFRED MORRISON, Esq., of Fonthill. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will BELL the above by AUCTION at their large Galleries 84 and 35 
Bond Street, W. 1, on Monday, December 10th, and four following days, at 1 0’ ook 


a ay 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies price 5s. each. 























FINE ENGRAVINGS and MODERN ETCHINGS. 


M ESSR SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
i, will SELL by AUCTION, at their jones Galleries, a4 and 35 New Bond Street, 
W. 1, on Tuesda uy. ber 11th, and followin, ng day at 1 o'clock recisely 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, mostly in Colours, and MODERN ETCHINGS, comprising 
a further selection from the superb Collection of the late T. J. BA RRATT, Esq., of 
Bell-Moor, Hampstead, ene of choice ere in Colours, many after George 
Morland, by W. Nutter, F. D. Soiron, 0. Knight, W. Ward, and other famous English 
Engravers, also fine Mezzotints by D. " Lucas, after John Constable, R.A.} magnificent 
Engravings in Colours, the property of tn E. Bellairs, ~~ » mostly after George Mor- 
land, by W. Ward, J. R. Smith, W. Say, &c.; choice Modern ee. 
the property of = late H. ay GH" of Wood Okehampton, sold by 
of exors.; of J. Hutchinson Park Crescent, London, W.; of Lieut, W. 
Strang- Watkins, Shotton Hall. “Snropahire ; and from various private sources, ¢om- 
Se, fine Ce proofs by J istler, ag Soon Haden, A. Zorn, M. Bauer, 
n, Legros, Muirhead Bone, D. Cameron, Hedley Fitton, Sir Oh. 
Holroyd, aad a yy selection from the published etchings of Sir Frank Short, B.A., 








P.R. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. [Illustrated copies price 1s each. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


New 6s. Novels 


VAE VICTIS 
VAE VICTIS 
VAE VICTIS 
VAE VICTIS 


By MARY CROSBIE. 
Times. — ‘‘ Wit which 
runs freshly through s 
nearly 300 pages.” 
Liverpool Post.—‘* There 
issome delightful charac- 
terisation in the book.” 


The 











By ANNIE VIVANTI 
CHARTRES. 


Observer.—‘‘ One of the 
most tragic and memor- 
able novels Inspired by 
the war.” 


ESCAPADE 
ESCAPADE 
ESCAPADE 
ESCAPADE 


Heritage a. trerai—" The 
of Elise ty o' wise tied for the 
Heritage 
of Elise 


novelist, and seldom has 
a difficult theme been 
more delicately handled 
than in this story of a 
girl of the streets.” 


The 


By G. COLMORE. 
Spectator.—‘* A remark- 
able story concerning life 
on the East Coast during 
the war.” 


THE GUEST 
THE GUEST 
THE GUEST: 


NOTABLE NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL IN WESTERN CHINA. 


ON THE EAVES OF THE WORLD 


By REGINALD FARRER. 
Two Vols. With Illustrations and Map. 30s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.-—‘‘ A travel book of the most agreeable 
character. If only for its perfect.pictures of Chinese life, we 
should welcome this work, but it is excellent in all its aspects 
and should find a place upon the shelves of every well-equipped 
library,” 








LEAVES FROM AN OFFICER’S 


NOTEBOOK 
By Captain E. CRAWSHAY WILLIAMS, Author of ‘‘ Across 
Persia.’’ Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Fteld.—" Full of fresh impressions and shrewd deductions,” 
Daily) News.—‘‘ One of the most original, wise, and at times amusing books 
of soldiers’ confessions.” 


THIRD AND LAST SECTION OF AKSAKOFEF’S - MEMOIRS. 


A RUSSIAN SCHOOLBOY 


By SERGE AKSAKOFF. Translated by J. D. DUFF, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s, 6d, net. 





The earlier volumes are :— 


A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN. 7s. 6d, net. 
YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Times,—*' With this volume, Mr. Duff tells us, the chronicle is finished ; 
and our regret and desire to read another three, at least, is the best thanks we 
can offer him for his labour of translation. When we consider the rare merit 
of these books we can scarcely thank the translator sufficiently.” 





An Historical Account of Mesopotamia, 
THE LAND OF THE TWO RIVERS 


By EDWYN BEVAN. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—‘' The reader with no special knowledge of ancient history will 
here find a book he has long wanted.” 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43. MADDOX ST.,W.1 


THE GUEST 





From JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S 


NEW LIST. : 
THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS. The 


Bruce Lectures, 1917. 

By JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, M.A. 
duction by Prof. JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 
8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 


_ This is a great book . deserves a wide circulation, and is bound to be 
helpful.”’"—Edinburgh Evening ‘News. 


THE WISDOM BOOKS (Job, Proverbs, Eccle- 


siastes), also Lamentations and The Song of Songs, in Modern 
Speech and Rhythmical Form, 

By JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN, D.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Language, Literature, and Theology, United 
Free Ohurch College, Glasgow ; Author of ‘‘ The Psalms in 
Modern Speech,” *‘ The Messages of the Psalmists,’’ ‘* The 
Problem of Pain,’ etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
4s. 6d. net. 

“ Much which is obseure in the accepted version is here made plain, the actual 
poetic form is made clear to the eye and the mere reading of the poem as they 
stand in his text is as good as the use of a first-class commentary. It is a 
book for the plain man and the student.”—T'he Glasgow Herald 


STUDIES IN LIFE FROM JEWISH PROVERBS. 
By W. A. L. ELMSLIE, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. not. 


“The Bible becomes a richer Book by this contribution to our literature.’ 
—Nottingham Daily il 


CHRIST: AND THE WORLD AT WAR. Sermons 


in War Time. 
Edited by BASIL MATHEWS, 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Basil Mathews is to be heartily congratul ated on the happy initiative 
and excellent judgment which he has shown in the compilation of this book of 
sermons preached in war time. It will b: ived with the deepest interest.” 

—The Oxford Chronicle. 


A NEW SPIRITUAL IMPULSE; or Pentecost To-day. 
By L. SWETENHAM, Author of ‘‘ Conquering Prayer,” 
‘*War: The Cross of the Nations,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s, 6d. net. 

“ A small but stimulating volume. ... The book should greatly help in pre- 
paring the way for that spiritual quickening which is the Churches’ greatest 


need.” —The Methodist Recorder. 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF GOD. 
By H. W. MORROW, M.A., Author of ‘‘ War and Lnmor 
tality,” ete. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. net 


“ Very heartily we commend this v olume, both for general reading and to thos 
who are themselv es ministe rs of the Word.’’—Christian. 





With Intro 
Large crown 


M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 





JAMES CLARKE & GO., 13 & 14 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 4. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


OUR BOOKS SUIT YOU. 
NATIONAL BONDS SHOULD SUIT 
EVERY ONE’S BOOK. BUY TO-DAY! 


JARROLDS’ LATEST ISSUES. 


A New Book by “ DAGONET.” 
GLANCES BACK: a Volume of Memories. 


Sms. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 





By Geo. R. 








POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE BOMB MAKERS. By Ww». LE Quevux. 
Strong, Powerful, and Dramatic. 
HESTER REDEEMED. By Guy Tuorne. 6s. 
A Glean, Wholesome Romance of Life and Daring. 
THE ISLAND OF THE STAIRS. 
By Cyrus TownsEnD Brapy, 
Bright, Sparkling, and Exhilarating. 


CINDERELLA JANE. By Marsorie BEenTon Cooke 
(Author of ** Bambi,” &c.). 6s. 


A Thrilling Mystery Yarn. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. By C. Rancer-Guut. 


6s. 


2s. 6d. net. 


6s. 


The Story of Ibsen's Famous Play. 
GHOSTS. Adapted by Draycorr M. Detu. 2s. 6d. net. 
A. Detective Yarn that Grips. 
UNDER COVER. By Roi Coorer Mecrve. Bs. 
A Pleasing Blend of Fun, Love, and Drama. 


THE GOLDEN LAMP. By Puorwe Gray (Author 
ve Little Sir Gal: ahad’’). 6s. 


A Book of Laughter. 
UMPTEEN YARNS 
FROM SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE. 250 Really Funny Stories 
from anes Base, and Billets, compiled by Lieut, Gro. 
GOoDCHILD. . 6d. net. 


TWO CHARMING BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS. 
THE MOON BABY: a Fairy Fantasy. By Dororky Nasu. 


Coloured Illustrations. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


PETER: Daddy’s Boy and Mother's Little Man. By 


Linian CHEESMAN. Coloured Illustrations. Cr. 4to. 4s. net. 


net. 


of 











JARROLDS PUBL ISHE RS (London), Ltd. sW arwick Lane, E.C. ‘h 
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CONSTABLE’S ‘LIST. 


Two Books Illustrated by Mr. ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
LITTLE BROTHER AND LITTLE | GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 


SISTER Illustrated with 40 ee plates in colour and 70 black-and. 
And Other Tales. By the BROTHERS GRIMM. With 12 | white drawings by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to. Lis, 
plates in colour and 44 black-and-white illustrations by net. 

ARTHUR RACKHAM, Decorated End Papers and Cover; “U nquestionably the handsomest gift book of the year.”’—Or. 
Design by the Artist. Crown 4to. Cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. net. | lool. 














HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


With 16 full-page illustrations in colour, and numerous draw- Witl lat 1 1 about 150 blacl 1.white illustre. 
ings in black and white by W. HEATH ROBINSON. Fscap, te PRENE BULL. Foenp tte. —— ee 
“A sumptacus volume that should be a source of delight to ** No more beautiful setting could have been given to the Arabian 


young and old alike. We cordially recommend the volume to all Nights than this one.’’—Outlook. 
lovers of beautiful books, and to all who wish to please their friends 


by a present that is sure to be appreciated.” —Literary World. BILL THE MINDER 
WATER BABI ES Written and Illustrated by W. HEATH ROBINSON With 





By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 8 plates in colour and 9 5| ~ oP plates in colour and 120 black-and-white drawings. 

black-and-white drawings by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 

Fscap. 4to. 6s. net. ** No child's library is anything like complete until this volume 
** An excellent gift book—delightfully illustrated.’"—- World. has been added to it.’"—Evening Standard. 


To every dog-lover we can recommend the following two books : 


s 
THOMPSON: An Autobiography JAN: SON OF FINN 
By A. J. DAWSON, Author of “ Finn, the Wolfhound 
With P rtrait. Fscap 8vo. Frontispiece. Paper, 1s. net; | Frontispiece in colour ‘and 20 illustrations by G. D. ARMOUR. 
cloth, 2s. net. i Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Two delightful studies which bring the reader into intimate contact with the lives and adventures of his four- 
footed friends, whose careers lacked nothing of interest nor incident from the human point of view. 











JUST PUBLISHED. | THE FRONTIERS OF LANGUAGE 
THE RISE OF NATIONALITY IN'AND NATIONALITY IN EUROPE 
THE BALKANS | By LEON DOMINIAN. With 9 coloured maps and 67 maps 


By R. W. SETON WATSON. A volume of the most vital | and illustrations in black and white. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
importance to all who would understand the Near Eastern This volume deals with that , ear of vital importance at the 
position at the present day. Demy 8vo. Maps. 10s. 6d. net. present time, namely, National Boundaries, a satisfactory solution 
: . of which will afford a sure guarantee against the recurrence of a 
The same may be said of | European War, 


A HISTORY OF POLAND 

By Lieut.-Col. F, E. WHITTON, Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. not.| GREATER ITALY 

With Maps, By WILLIAM KAY WALLACE. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
ior the author is a trained historical writer and has produced an “A very timely contribution to a sympathetic knowledge of our 
fnvaluable work which is accompanied by maps showing clearly the | Allies. It is, indeed, essential to all who would understand 
various partitions of Poland. Italy's aims and ambitions.’’—T'ruth, 











BRITAIN'’S HERITAGE OF SCIENCE 


By ARTHUR SCHUSTER, F.R.S., and A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S. Large 8vo. Fully illustated. 8s. 6d. net. 


This very valuable record of the achiovemonts of English scientists compiled by two of the leading scientists of the day will be appre- 
ciated not only as a source of information but also of inspiration and national pride. It disposes once and for all of German claims to 
pre-eminence in this field. 








A New Aviation Book. 
WITH THE FRENCH FLYING CORPS 


iba CARROLL DANA WINSLOW, of the French Flying Corps. Crown 8vo. 16 illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 








THE WAYS OF WAR By the late Professor T. M. KETTLE. 7s. 6d. net. Second Imnression now ready 
THE PROBLEM OF THE SOUL 


A Tract for Teachers. By EDMOND HOLMES. Paper, is. 3d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


ESTATE ECONOMICS 


A practical guide for landowners and land-agents, and all interested in the erection and maintenance of buildings, the cultivawon 
aud reclamation of land and the like, by ANDREW SLATER. With 87 illustrations. 10s. net. 


TERMS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


By ALEX. RAMSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. A vigorous and well-informed survey of the relations existing between Capital and 
Labour, and — a scheme for the avoidance and settlement of disputes in the future. 





ee ee wees ee ee —— 


LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 2. 
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‘LIST | 


sO SPRICTL Y L IMITED TO 550 COPIES. 


RHODODENDRONS 


(Including Azaleas) 


and the various Hybrids. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


Miss BEATRICE PARSONS, 


Coloured Plates. by 
14 Collotype Plates, 


With 17 
THORBURN ; 


ARCHIBALD 


‘A fine folio that woul attract a book-lover's attention by the ea 
wile equipment of illustrations—the book is as a work of learning a 





and numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 
£8 8s. 


NE Ww ‘EDITION, OF THORBU RN’S | 


Miss WINIFRED WALKER, Miss E. F. BRENNAND, and 


4to. 16 by I2ins. 

net, 

celleice of its typographical appointment alone, without reference to its 

singularly valuable contribution to the special literature of horticulture.” 
—TuHE So OTSMAN, 


ey BRITISH BIRDS.’ 


BRITISH BIRDS 


Written and 
440 Species. 4 Vols. 


Vols. I. and II. Now Ready. 


Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
4to gilt top. 


Vols. III. and IV. will be ready between January Ist and April. 


New Edition, with 82 Plates in Colour, showing over 


£8 8s. net. 


Orders will only be taken for complete Sets, but each Volume may be paid for when delivered at £2 23. net each. 


Two additional plates with the accompanying letterpress will 
ordinary size and 15s. net in large paper. ‘Lh-= 
of British Birds since the First Edition \ was published. 


IRISH MEMORIES. 
jy E. &. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
from Drawings by E. @. SOMERVILLE and from 
12s, 6d. net. 

“The authors of ‘ The Irish P.M.’ were in truth artists to their finger-tips 

and this book of memories is not less skilful than its forerunners. It abounds ‘jn 

vivid pictures . . . tt contains a chapter on Doys and another on Horses and Hounds, 

and in the latter will be found vignettes as entrancing as any of the old tales,”” 


“Tuk TIMES. 
THE YOUNG STAGERS. 
By PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, A 
&c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, net. 

“ An ideal Christmas book for youngsters. It is long since we hare come acrosa a 
book so racy of Childhood as this. The name of the writer is worthy to rank with those 
ef Carroll and Kipling.”’—-SOUTH AYRICA. 

THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With 8 Coloured Plates and 25 Pictures in 
Black-and-White by HENRY J. FORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“ This is easily the best Christmas bool: for boys.""—MORNING Pos7. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 


By Sir PERCY FITZPATRICK, K.C.M.G. 


23 Tilnatrations 
8vo. 


With 
Photographs. 


uthor of “ Dew and Mildew,’ 


by E. CALDWELL. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
THROUGH A DARTMOOR WINDOW. 
By BEATRICE CHASE, With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. neé. 
. . The volume breathes of the moor, and one can almost feel its cool wind as 
one reads it.”—DAILY GRAPHIC, 
TALES OF MY KNIGHTS AND LADIES. 
By OLIVE KATHARINE PARR (BEATRICE CHASE), With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Paper Covers. 1s. net. 


- WORKS OF LORD ‘MACAULAY. 
ALBANY EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 Vols, Large cr, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I.-VI.—History of England from the Accession of James the 
Second. 
Vols. VII.-X.—Essays and Biographies. 
Vols. XI.-XII.—Speeches, Lays of Rome, etc., and Index. 
Uniform with the above 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By Sir G. O. Trevety: 
Bart., O.M. 3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By J. A. FROUDE. Illustrated Edition:: With 5 Photogravure Plates and | 
16 other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, gilt top. 63. net. 

* Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


WORKS OF W. E. H. LECKY. | 


History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 
library Edition, & Vols. 8vo. 
Cabinet Edition. 12 Vols. , 4 ml 5s. 6d. net each, 
Popular Edition. 12 Vols. Crown 8vo. 3s. net each. 

History of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 11s. net 
Popular Edition in 1 Volume. Crown Syo. 33. net. 


History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in | 


net each. 


N, 


* Silver eavarg* 


uro 
Cabinet 


dition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 11s. net. 
Popular Edition in 1 Volume. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: Flood—Grattan—0’ Counc. | 
Library Edition, 2 Vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 
Popular Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
and Political Essays. 
Library Edition, Svo. 103. 6d. net. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 53. 6d. net, 
Democracy and Liberty. 
Library Edition, 2 Vols. 8&vo. 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 Vols. Crown &vo. 11s, net. 
Popular Edition, 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


*,* The Introduction is also issued in a separate form, uniform tn sic with the | 


Library Edition. 8vo0. 28. 


The Map of Life: Conduct and Character. 
Cabinet Saion. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
Popular Edition. Crown $vo. 3s, net. 

Poems. Feap. 8vo. 5a. 

Memoir. * y his WIFE. With 5 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


With 23 Full-page Iiiuatrations | 
(one Coloured) and numerous other Llustrations round the margins of pages | 


appear in Vol. 4, and will be issued separately, price 6s. net in the 


now plotes wt:l contain illustrations of several birds which have been added to the list 


With an Introduction by LORD RHONDDA 


THE WHEAT PROBLEM. 
Based on remarks made in the Presidential Address to the British 


' Association at Bristol in 1898. 

1 Revised, with an answer to various critics, by Sir WILLIAM CROOKES 
| O.M., F.R.S. Third Edition, with Preface and Additional Chapter bringing 
| the statistical information up to date, and a Chapter on Future Wheat Supplies 
by Sir R. HENRY REW, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
| 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
WITH JOHN KEBLE AND OTHERS—1839 TO 1845. 


Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“To read these letters is to be brought into the very presence of some of the most 
interesting men of their generation.”""—GLASGOW HERALD. 


| CHEMISTRY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN. 


F.L.C., Professor of Chemistry 


By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., D.S.C., 
in the University of Wales. Second Edition. With 3 Portraits and 23 
Diagrams in the Text. 8vo. 6s. net, 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas.nnd Assist 
in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. En- 
larged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Revised by SAMUEL ROMILLY- ROGET 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., and REGINALD 

LANE POOLE, M.A., LL.D. Twelve Volumes, 

With Tables and Maps. 8vo. £4 163. net the set, or 8s. 

I. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE NORMAN CONQUEST (TO 1066). 
By THOMAS HODGEIN, D.C.L., M.A., Litt.D. 


II, FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE DEATH OF JOHN (1666-1216). 
By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS. 


Ill. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY III. 
EOQWARD Ill. (1216-1377). By T. F. TOUT, M.A. 





net each. 


| 
! 
| 
| 


TO THE DEATH OF 


il. TO THE DEATH OF 








IV. FROM THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD 
RICHARD III, (1377-1485). By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., LL.D, 
V. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. TO THE DEATH OF 


HENRY Will. (1485-1547). By H. A. L. FISHER, M.A., MP. 


VI. FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD VI. TO THE DEATH OF ELIZA- 
[o- (1547-1603). By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. 

VII. FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES |. TO THE RESTORATION 
1660). By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 

VIII. FROM THE RESTORATICN TO THE DEATH OF WILLIAM III. (1660- 

1702). By Sir RICHARD LODGE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 

IX. FROM THE ACCESSION OF ANNE TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE II. 
i (1702-1760). By I. S. LEADAM, M.A. 

X. FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 


(1603- 


TO THE CLOSE OF PITT’S 


FIRST ADMINISTRATION (1760-1801). By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, 
M.A., D.Litt. 
XI. FROM ADDINGTON’S ADMINISTRATION TO THE CLOSE OF 


By the Hon. GEORGE C, BRODRICK, 
D.Litt. 


(4837-1901). 


WILLIAM IV.’s REIGN (1801-1837). 
D.C.L., and J, K. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A., 


| X91, THE REIGN OF QUEEN vicTORIA 
| Low, M.A., and LLOYD C. SANDERS, B.A. 


By SIDNEY 


LONGMANS, GREEN and co., 39 "Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 








THE 


Christmas Gift Books 


From La Belle — 


ART. 


Great Pictures by Great Painters. 


100 Pictures by the World's Leading Painters, beautifully 
reproduced by the Three-Colour Process on canvas-surface 
paper. With Descriptive Notes. In Two Vols. Cloth gilt, 
50 Pictures in each Vol. 148, net each Vol. 


ASTRONOMY 


The Story of the Heavens. 


By Sir Robert 8. Ball, F.R.S., LL.D., ete 


With 24 Colour 
Plates and numerous Illustrations Cloth gilt, 


128. net. 


COOKERY 


Cassell’s New Dictionary of Gookery. 


10,000 Recipes. With series of beautiful Colour Plates and 
hundreds of Illustrations. Cloth, 9s, net 


DICTIONARIES. 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


ty Dr. Brewer. Cloth, 12s. Also in Two Vols, 
morocco, 178s. 6d. net. 


, s s 
Gassell’s New French Dictionary. 
French-English, English-French. With Pronunciation. Edited 
by James Boielle, B.A. Newly Revised by De V. Payen- 
Payne. Strongly bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. net Half-leather, 
6s. net. 


GARDENING 


Round the Year in the Garden. 


By H. H. Thomas. With 12 Lumiére Colour Photographs by 
H. Essenhigh Gorke, and 64 Pages of Photos. Cloth gilt, 
6s. not, 

“. . . Full of sugge 


The Complete Gardener. 


By H. H. Thomas. 
page Photos. Cloth gilt, 


Half- 


not 


stions and juterest for the would-be learner.’ 


~Queen, 


12s. net 
GENERAL 


The Marne—And After. 


By Sager A. Gorbett-Smith. 4th Big Impression. 4 Photos 
aud diap 5s. net 
‘The Classic Story of the Last Stand.”"—-Odbserver, 


Cassell’s lilustrated + tla 


Introduction to Plays and Poems, and Notes, Colour Frontis- 
piece and 64 Illustrations. 1,140 pages. §$, net. Half- 
leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIOUS 


The Life of Christ. 


Preface by Bishop of London. Pocket Edition. 
2s. 6d. net Leather, 3s. 6d. net Cloth gilt, with 8 Plates, 
3s. Gd Jiographical Edition. With upwards of 300 Ilustra- 
tions from special Photographs. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
net. 


The Child’s Bible. 


With 88 Full-page Plates by Medern Artists. Cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d. net. Superior Edition, with the addition of 12 Colour 
Plates, extra gilt, 10s. Gd. net. 


The Outlook for Religion. 
wal W. E. Orchard, D.D. ‘th Impression. 68. net 


. Compelling attention. . Stimnius to constructive thought.” 
—Daily News. 


TECHNICAL 


The Complete Woodworker. 


A Guide for the Amateur Carpenter. 
Diagrams, and Working Drawings. Cloth gilt, 68. net. 


Complete List 
Cassell’s Young Folks’ 


of Gift Volumes in Casseil’s Classified Price List | 
Catalogue (fully illustrated), 


sent post jree on receipt of postcard, (State which required.) 


“THE ‘HOUSE OF CASSELL, 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 





SPECT ATOR. 


With Colour Frontispiece and 128 Full- | 


Cloth limp, | 


10s. 6d. | 


With 1,000 Photos, | 


Technical | 
Catalogue (illustrated), and Gardening Catalogue ( fully illustrated) | 


wD Dee seomber 8, ott, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
oe a, LATEST LIST 


THE BOOK OF THE “MOMENT 


A Thoroughly Honest Picture of Contemporary Russian Life 
and Politics 


—ee 


ACTIONS AND REACTIONS 
RUSSIA 


By R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL, 


Special Correspondent with the Russian Army, and A 
Track of the War.” 


| With Lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 


‘THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A., Sculptor 
and Poet. His Life in Letters 


By His Daughter, AMY WOOLNER 
With 64 Illustrations and Portraits. 


LAST WORDS ON GREAT ISSUES 
By J. BEATTIE CACSEER, LL.D., M.B., 


‘ Religions of the Future, ‘The Wheel of Wealth,” 
Applied to Practical Polities,’ &« 


10s. 6d 


| 
| 
| “The most accomplished master of irony since Swift 





uthor of ‘The 


10s, 6d. net 


Demy 8vo. 18s. net 


Author of * 
‘* Sociology 


Demy 8vo. net. 


Liver poo! t Post 
| AN EXQUISITE BOOK OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
CITY OF BEAUTIFUL NONSENSE.” Square Crown 8vo. 


| With a Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


| SUMMER, 1917 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
THE GREATEST BOOK OF THE WAR 


THE COMPLETE DESPATCHES 
OF LORD FRENCH 


Including the mames of all those especially mentioned. 


With Maps, Notes, 
printed, Royal 8vo. 21s. net 


| 
ete Beautifully 


Edition limited 


for 


Pric 


Portraits and pages 
624 Pages. 
to 500 copies 


| 
| A BRILLIANT LIST OF FICTION 
‘Come In 


By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, Author of ‘‘ Ono of Our 
Grandmothers,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 
|The Triumph of John Kars 
| - Story of the Yukon. By RIDGWELL CULLUM, Author 
The Night Riders,” ‘“The Way of tho Strong The 
Sethe Price,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Love and Hatred 
By Mrs, BELLOC-LOWNDES, Author of ‘‘ Good Old Anna,” 
‘The Chink in the Armour,” ‘‘ The Heart of Penelop &e 
} Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


| Over the Hill 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, Author of ‘* The City of Beauti 
ful Nonsense,” ‘‘ The Greatest Wish in the World, Sally 
} Bishop,’’ &ce. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

[Third Edition in the Press. 


F ive-and-Twenty Turkeys and other 
Good Cheer 


By J. J. BELL, Author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor,” ‘ Kiddies,” 


| “Oh! 


Christina ! ” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Eyes of a Child 
By EDWIN PUGH, Author of “ Punch and Judy,” “ Tony 
Drum,” ‘‘ The Quick and the Dead.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Second Edition. 


‘Souls in the Making 


By EVELYN BRANSCOMBID PETTER, Author of “ Miss 
Velanty’s Disclosure,” ‘‘ Seope,”’ &e. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
The Gipsy King 
By MAY PN YNNE, a of “‘ Henry of Navarre, Foes 
of Freedom,” ‘ ‘The Regent’s Gift.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The High Heart 


By B: ~, KING, Author of 
Way Home.” Crown 8vo. 


LONDON : CHAPM: AN anp HALL, 


Che 


fiftion 


‘ The Side of the Angels, 
6s. net. [Second E 


LTD. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


SIXTH THOUSAND, 


RECOLLECTIONS by VISCOUNT MORLEY, om 


In 2 Vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


. 


: 

Rudyard Kipling’s Works. | John Keats: His Life and Poetry, his 
Uniform Edition. 22 Vols. 6s. net per Vol. Pocket | Friends, Critics, and After-Fame. By SIR SIDNEY 
Hdition 2 Vols Printed on thin paper, with COLVIN. With Portraits and other [Illustrations 
gilt edges Limp leather, 6s. net; blue cloth, | Svo. 18s. net 
fs. net per Vol The Service Kipling 208 Vols. 


BI loth, 3s t each The Times.—“ Sir Sidney Colvin’s volume is written with the pre 
ue ClOUn, JS. 1 ach Cision, jndgment, and enthusiasm of a ripe scholar In its pages 
the life and ¢ haracter of Keats stand out clear in all their subtle and 


tragic heanty.”’ 
THOMAS HARDY. 


| Lord Lister. 
Moments of Vision and Mis- By SIR RICKMAN JOHN GODLEE, Bart.,K.C.V.O., 
cellaneous Verses, By THOMAS | F.R.C.8 With Portraits and other Illustratior 
HARDY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 8vo. 18s. net 


} The Morning Post A book of permanent vaiue which does justice 
to one of the greatest and best of men, a truly noble type of the wien- 


Thomas Hardy’ g W orks. Uniform tific investigator. . . This monumental book.’ 


Kediti« 20 Vols... Crown a cloth gilt, 4s. 6d , 
each. | Poeket Bdition. 19 Vols, Foap. vo, with | Political Portraits. 
foll gilt backs and gilt ~de. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net; ~ 
e ‘ : ; y SY. 8vo 6d. ne 
limp leather, 4s. 6d. net each. The Wessex Edition. ," By oe ae wh 7s. 6d, net. 
> 7 ‘ nai nm . Bases ae ae 4 ne vatly eleqrap r miey sv 4 real and timely 
1 Vols., with Pre face , Notes, Frontispiece, and ik value .. Mr. Whibley has a firm grip of all his subje ts. Wi thou 
of Wessex in each Vol.;: 8vo; cloth extra, 7s. 6¢ passion, yet with clear and ahrewd insight, ever with a broad toleran: 


he patots great figures of the past, revealing al! the time an inde pende nat 
unshackied judgment in harmony with these new days 


net each 


of the Politics of the British Empire, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Romance of King Arthur Annual Subscription, 10s., post free 
and his Knights of the Round Table. ---— 
Abridged from Malory's Morte D’Arthur ” by | r bas 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. With 16 Plates in Colour, The Dwelling Place of Light. 
full page Ilustrations and numerous Decorations in By WINSTON CHI RCHILL, Author of Richard 
Line by ARTHUR RACKHAM, Feap.  4to. Carvel,” &0. Crown Svo. 6s. not 
10s. 6d “net | The Sphere The whole novel is intensely interesting nd will 
| hold the reader to the tast pace 


i cE A : 
ARTHUR RACKHAM'S NEW BOOK The Round Table, A Quarterly Review 


The Vorkshirve Poat One of the choicest of the illustrated gift | 
} ka rhe story, of course, is beyond praise; it never grows 


oMd powers suggestive at once of scriness, Tomnereminaty beanty «686 Hiehways and Byways in 

| Wiltshire. sy spwarp HUTTON. With 

Illustrations by NELLY ERICHSEN. Extra 

Pilot and Other Stories. ay HARRY Crown S8vo. 6s. net Highways and Byways Series. 
PLUNKET GREENE. With Illustrations in Colour 


and Black-and White by H. J. FORD, Pot 4to. | About Winchester College. 


Osa. net i 


rT) Mtr. Plunket ¢ , ' ‘ tint By A. K COOK [To which is fixed De Collegio 

Ypoctats t *lunket Greene has always been fortunate in ; 7 > x 2 2 fi Vir | 
his accompaniats, and the sympathetic pictorial accompaniment fur Wintoniensi by ROBERT MAT Ht Ww With Lllus 
nished by Mr. Ford greatly enhances the charm of his triumphant trations BVO. Ss. net 

eoraion into the realm of romance,” The Cambridge Review Mr. ( k has produced the 

| mentary upon school history in existenee 
The Three Pearls. _ By the Hon. J. w. | . 
FORTESCUE, Author of “The Story of a Red NEW WORK BY CANON STREETER AND OTHERS 


Deer,” &« With Illustrations by ALICE B. 


WOODWARD. Feap. 4to. 6s. net. Immortality 


The Queen." A really delightfal fairy-book. The story . . - 
is told with homour and charm, and Miss Alice B. Woodward’ s drawings An Essay in Discovery, »-Ordinating _ Scientitic, 
are not only decorative but have well caught the spirit of the tale. Psychical, and Biblical Research. ps i. 
inte = hetadon | STREETER, A. CLUTTON-BROCK, ( Ww 


EMMET, J. A. HADFIELD, and the Author of Pro 


+7 
] 


The World as | _ Gated Ee sleaia.”” Svo, 10s. 6d. net, ig | 


SECOND EDITION WITH NEW PREFACE. 


Imagination. | Church Divisions and Christ- 





(Series 1.) By EDWARD DOUGLAS FAWCETT. ianity. By W. LEIGHTON GRANE, Prebendary 
8vo. 15s. net. of Chichester, Author of “ Hard Sayings of Jesus 
: | Christ," “‘ The Passing of War ke. Svo. Ss. net 
Dr, F. ©. S. ScHILLER in Mind gays:---‘‘ A born metaplrysician : ‘ ‘ . 
his cosmic imagination can really afford to be what other meta- } Church Quarterly Review.—'' An eloquent appeal for Christian unity. 
Physical principles falsely claim to be, viz., all-embracing.”’ The tone and temper of the book are admirat 
The Oxford Magazine ‘ Brilliant essay in experimental meta- _ SS ——— a 
physics,” } 
Sid as Calida = bd | Six Women and the Invasion. 
Titerary World.— A brilliant contribution to metaphysical theory > ~~ os . . ETL x men : 
. its English style is as racy and attractive as that of William ' By GABRIELLE and MARGE 4 RITE YERTA 
James.” With Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Crown 
The Contemporary Review —‘ We believe that this book will mark } Svo. 6s. net 
a new departure in the relations of science and philosophy.’ | The Outlook.—“ This is.a vivid and el unt, by an eye-witness 
Land and Water ‘Seems a system‘ more comprehensive and and victim, of life in the ocoupled provia Pranee under the German 
explanatory than any previously set forth . . . © master of words.” rule.” 


*,* Macmillan’s Catalogue of Books suitable for Preseniation posl free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LTD-, LONDON, W.C. 
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Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Announcements 
THE WORKS OF ALGERNON SWINBURNE _ 


POPULAR EDITIONS NOW READY 


Each vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, limp covers, 6s. net. 


Also sets complete in box, cloth, 17s. 6d. net; leather, 2 guineas net. 


I.—POEMS AND BALLADS. First Series. 111.—SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. 
1I.—POEMS AND BALLADS, Second and Third Series. 1V.—ATALANTA IN CALYDON AND ERECHTHEUS, 
V.—TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. 


Poetry and Belles : Lettres 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 
THE SECRET OF NARCISSE 
































WAR POETRY 








| WAR POEMS 
6d. net. 














PATHER A} Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. | By R. E. VERNEDE. (Second Large Edition.) 8s. Gd net, 
— 8vo. — oe 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. | | FAIRIES — oa 8s. Gd. net 
COLLECTED POEMS One Vol. 5s. net. — 
COLLECTED ESSAYS six Vol. Each 0, net,| THEOLD HUNTSMAN and other Pooms, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE Demy svo. 7s. 6d. net,| . ) 

Ry JOHN MASEFIELD. 3s. 6d. net each By ABTHUR Ss 
GOOD FRIDAY A Play in Verse. | TRISTAN AND ISEULT Demy &vo. 5s. net. 
THE FAITHFUL A Ply. | TRAGEDIES Demy 8vo. Bs. net. 
DAUBER A Poem. By LAURENCE HOPE. 
THE DAFFODIL FIELDS A Poem. | THE GARDEN OF KAMA Deny 8vo. Bs. net. 
PHILIP THE KING and other Poems. INDIAN LOVE Demy 8vo. 5s. net, 
LOLLINGDON DOWNS and other Poems, _ _ STARS OF THE I DESERT Demy 8vo. bs, net, 

BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

Richly Illustrated in Colour and Line by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. Demy 4to, 12s. Gd. net. 
Illustrated in Colour by SIDNEY STANLEY, Large Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


ARTHUR _RACKHAM’S ILLUSTRATIONS 

At 6s. net. At 15s. net. 
THE ALLIES’ FAIRY BOOK THE RING OF THE NIBLUNGS 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL Vol. I.—Rhinegold and The Valkyrie. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND Vol. 11.—Siegfried and The Twilight of the Gods, 
AESOP'’S FABLES A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
MOTHER GOOSE: A Book of Nursery Rhymes} THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 
RIP VAN WINKLE ARTHUR RACKHAW’S BOOK of PICTURES 





(Popular Edition.) 








UNDINE 7s. 6d. net. RIP VAN WINKLE (Library Edition. With 50 Plates.) 
A mat Mt MONARCH THE LOVERS. A True Story of the War 
Sir H. IMBERT-TERRY, Bt. Demy Svo,. Beautifully By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Fcap. 8vo. (4th 

i ustrated. 15s. net, Impression.) _ é 2s. 6d. net, 








New War "Books 
WITH THE ITALIANS |THE OLD FRONT LINE 


By E. A. POWELL, Illustrated. 5s. net. | By JOHN MASEFIELD. (Ready December 12th) 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SCHEMES OF THE KAISER'A DIARY WITHOUT DATES 


By Mme. ADAM (Jcuiette Lamper). 5s. net. | By ENID BAGNOLD. (Ready Shortly.) 2s. 6d. net, 


A ROUMANIAN DIARY ‘THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR 


By LADY KENNARD. 5s, net. | By J. T. MacCURDY, M.D. 2s. Gd. net. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


“We shall never be independent of our Loeb!”—The Times. 


A Series of Greck and Latin Texts, with ee translation on the opposite page. Edited by E. CAPPS, Ph.D., LL.D., T, E. PAGE, 
Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. Each Vol. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net; Leather, 6s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 


PLAUTUS. Trans. by PAUL NIXON. Volume II. 
DIO CASSIUS: Roman History. Trans. by E. CARY. Volume VI. 

















THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Volume III. 


Volume V. 


PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives. 


Please send for 7% Mlustrated A ufumn List, and for Alustrated Prospectus of Loeb c lassical Library. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 


Trans. by W. R. PATON. 
Trans. by B. PERRIN. 


— 


20 & 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2 
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THE BYNG BOYS 


read books when not engaged in strafing the Hun. You can 
perform no more patriotic act than to send a book to the 
front, and see that it is a Herbert Jenkins book. Read it 


first yourself, or borrow it from your library. 


THE NIGHT CLUB. 38y werverr jenKins, autior of 
‘“Bindle.”’ A new book about Bindle and his friends. 5s. net. First edition published Nov. 
and, 20,000. Second edition ordered Nov. oth, 17,000. “ The plain fact is we are all 


getting Jenkintsed and we Itke tt.’ —OBSERVER. 


THE WIPERS TIMES. rie most starting book of the war. 
Full of humour and high spirits, written, printed, and published under fire. A fac- 
simile of the most remarkable newspaper ever published. The‘ Punch” of the trenches. 


Already in tts twelfth thousand. 6s. net. Special Edition, tos. 6d. net. 


THE BROWN BRETHREN. 4 wei 1°! wy parrick 


MACGILL, the great realist of the war, whose reputation was neds with “ Children 
o/ the Dead End,” and confirmed by “‘The Great Push.” Twenty-first thousand, 6s. net. 


LADY LATIMERE’S DOUBLE. (4 irs: so: vy Lady 


MURRAY of ELIBANK that everybody is either reading or has upon her library list. 
Just out. 5s. net. 


NUMBER SEVEN BRICK ROW. © windyridge” is 


iow nearing 200,000 copies, a record for a first novel. In Mr. Riley's new book he has 
me d a remarkable character in Mrs. Tickle. Not to know Mrs. Tickle is something of 
acrime. Just out. 5s. net. 


THE FALL OF THE ROMANOFFS. 4 ix 0 


the most astounding revelations and disclosures. The secret history of the Russian 
Court by the author of “ Russian Court Memoirs.” How the Ex-Empress wrecked the 
Monarchy, by one who ts behind the scenes. Uniquely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. iiet. 


BINDLE, By HERBERT JENKINS, 1s still going strong. In one 
London Military ” Hospital there are 50 threadbare copics in circulation among the inmates. 
Forty thousand called for in 13 weeks. 55. net. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


THE TENTH (IRISH) DIVISION. | AN OFFICER'S WIFE. 4 sew book 
The story of the Irish in Gallipoli, by | by LOUISE HEILGERS, author of “That 
Major BRYAN COOPER. Appreciations | Red-Headed Girl,” &c. 5s. net. 

by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Baljour, Sir E. Carson, 

and Mr. Redmond. Illustrated. Os. at | THE SMALL GARDEN. A guide 


Fourth Thousand. bles. 


| forthose who want fine flowers and vegetable: 
By MAY HAMPDEN. 5s. net. 
HER WEDDING NIGHT. By 
MAX PEMBERTON, author of “ The Iron A DICTIONARY OF LONDON. 
Pirate.” 5s. net. ' Being Notes Topographical and His- 
torical Relaiinz to the Streets and Princtpal 
AN ANZAC’S BRIDE, Ws. Buildings in ihe Cily of London. By 
PATRICK MACGILL’S new novel, uniform HENRY A. HARBEN, F.S.A. Wiih © 
with “‘ The Rose of Glenconnel.”’ 5s. tel. | Plans. 42s. net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 
3 York Street, St. James's, S.W. 1. 
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NEW BOOKS 


From JOHN MURRAY'S List. 


THE INDIAN CORPS IN FRANCE 


By Lieut.-Col. J. W. B. MEREWETHER, C.I.E., and the 
Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK SMITH, Introductory 
Chapter by the EARL CURZON. Dedicated by permission to 
His Majes:.y the King-Emperor. Published under the authority 
ef His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. Illus- 
trations. Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE, The Life of 


By STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P., and GERTRUDE M. TUCK- 





WELL. Two Vols. Illustrated. 36s. net. 
STOPFORD BROOKE, The Life 
and Letters of 

By LAWRENCE PEARSALL JACKS, M.A. 15s. net, 


SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Life of 


By Admiral Sir A. H. MARKHAM, K.C.B. 


MAGGIE BENSON, Life & Letters of 


By her brother, ARTHUR C. BENSON. Illustrated 
7s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 72 YEARS 


By the Hon, WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. 


15s. net. 


12s, net. 


SIR COLIN C. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


K.C.8.I., LL.D., ete., LIFE AND LETTERS OF. By Miss 
MARY A. HOLLINGS. 12s, net. 


THE LANCASHIRE HOLLANDS 


By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. With Mlustrations. 


BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D. 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


THE “SUNBEAM,” R.Y.S. 


Voyages and Ixperiences in Many Waters. By the EARL 


8s. net, 


BRASSEY, G.C.B., D.C.L. 21s. net. 
THE MUSE IN ARMS 

Edited by E. B. OSBORN. 6s. not. 
CAPTIVITY AND ESCAPE 

By JEAN MARTIN. Translated. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


STEP-SONS OF FRANCE 


True Tales of the French Foreign Legion. By Captain 
P. C. WREN. 5s. net, 


THE GENIUS OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH a votume oF THE MODERN 


CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. By the Rev. ALFRED 
FAWKES, M.A. 2s. 6d. net; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. net, 


THE REVENUES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 





By the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, D.D, 2s. 6d. not- 
A Most Timely Book. 
2s. 6d. ZION is 2s. 6d. 
net. net. 


and the 


JEWISH FUTURE 
Edited by H. SACHER. 


‘* All the more timely because one of the consequences of the war 
will almost certainly be that the whole Jewish question will have 
to be approached under auspices which differ widely from those 
which have hitherto obtained.’’—Spectator. 

A vast amount of thought and fact very well expressed.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


ST 


W. & R. CHAMBERS’s 
Autumn List. 





THE ‘‘ DOC.” AND SOME OTHERS. 
By ‘‘ AASCULAPIUS” (A Surgeon of the Royal Navy). 


3s. 6d. net 

The fact that readers of Chambers’s Journal have been as keenly : elation a 

** Zsculaplus’s ” stories as they were of ‘‘ Taffrail’s” inimitable Pincher Mean 

is a guarantee that this volume will give infinite pleasure and amusement to il 
who are interested in our gallant novel defenders. ’ 


_ New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Betty Grier,” 
with Cover in Colour, by HENRY W. KERR, R.S.A. 
CUTE M‘CHEYNE. By JOSEPH LAING WAUGH. 2s. 6a. net, 


This volume, by the author of Betty Grier, will be welcomed for M 
Waugh's delightful delineations of further types of Scottish life and chen 


CHEERIO! Some Soldier Yarns. 
By J. FREDERICX TILSLEY. 2s. 6d, net, 


Told with real dramatic force in a smart, up-to-date style, with a velu of philo 
sophic humour running all through, 


CONSCRIPT ‘‘ TICH.” By JACK SPUR. 2s. 64. net. 


This sketch of a Cockney Tommy in the making abounds in both humour and 
a - Jack Spur shows a true insight into the character of the men of the 
ew Army. 


MEATLESS MENUS 
FOR LUNCH, DINNER, AND SUPPER. 1s. net. 


Being a series of attractive Menus arranged to give adequate nourishment. 
With over 300 recipes drawn up specially for this book. By ALFRED ARM (Chef 
Peg ot North British Station Hotel, Edinburgh). Edited by A. P. Laur, 





Books for Boys and Girls. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
Edited by WM. WOODBURN. 12 Illustrations in Colour. 26 
Black-and-White Illustrations by GORDON ROBINSON. 
7s. 6d. net. 


An important Soten.ot this volume is the simplifying of the language soas te 
make it an edition which even young children will read for themselves with under- 
Standing and delight. 


FAIRY GODMOTHER. By L. T. MEADE. 5s. net. 


The Fairy Godmother is the type of character the late Mrs, L. T. Meade was 
ever happy in depicting. 


A SCHOOL CAMP FIRE. By ELSIE OXENHAM. 4s. net. 
This is a story of the Girl Guides, aud as the movement has developed vers 

rapidly in America, Miss Oxenham has brought our American cousins into her 

** picture.” 

‘“*MISS PETER.”’ By MAY BALDWIN. 3s. 6d. net. 
This story is one of the best Miss Baldwin has written. It Is full of vivacity an 

humour. 

BETTER THAN RICHES. By L. T. MEADE. 3s. 6d. net. 


The title of this story tells its own tale. It is rich insound, wholesome sentiment 
and is sure to be a favourite. 


TRUE TO HER COLOURS. 
By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 3s. 64. net. 


A story for elder girls, in which English and French Families are brought close; 
in contact. The spirit of loyalty is the pervading note of the story. 


Beautiful Coloured Gift Books. 


These volumes are remarkable alike for their extraordinary 
cheapness and artistic merit. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 
By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON. 21s. net. 


introduction by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
illustrated with 132 Drawings in Colour by GEQRGE RANKIN. 


** The letterpress is as interesting and as well-informed as the plates are accurate 
and beautiful. The volume is a book of rare excellence.”—Scoteman. 


TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 21s. net. 


Mr. JAMES RIDODEL, R.S.W., has provided for this superb edition a series 
of 30 truly artistic Pictures In Colcur and over 60 dainty Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 


“* A sumptuous volume, full of charm for every Scot at home and abroad.” 
— Weekly Scotsman. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
By CHARLES READE. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Beautiful Gift Book, with 20 Original Drawings in Colour and Numerous 
Pen-and-ink Sketches by GORDON BROWNE, 
** This beautiful re-issue is veritably a literary temptation.” 


—M anchester City News 
ADAM BEDE. 





By GEORGE ELIOT. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Choice Presentation Edition of this Masterpiece of fiction, with 16 Origine! 
Drawings in Colour and 40 dainty Pen-and-ink Sketches by GORDON BROWNE 

‘* The exquisite touch and delicacy both of the humour and the pathos I have 
never seen the like of.’"—Charles Dickens. 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 6s. net. 
A Charming Edition. with 13 Criginal Drawings In Colour and 60 Pen-and-ink 
Sketches by GORDON BROWNE. 

“ Truly a charming and lovable volume.’’— Globe. 








W. and R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, London W.1; 
339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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FROM MOWBRAYS' LIST. 


se i tn rs : At Sew 

THE AGE OF THE SOLDIERS. By the Ven. E. E. Hou MES 
co-?, Archdeacon of London. With 6 Illustrations by 
Liman J. Pocock. Parchment cover, 1s, 6d. net. Cloth, 


6d. net. 
“ deacon of London has no rival as an exponent of the symbolism of 
The “Arch % As ever, he illustrates his points with a wealth of historical 


— thet the addresses are of singular freshness and interest.”—Church Times. 
“Ts timely and grac eful in thought and expression, and Miss Pocock’s pictures 
exactly express its spirit." —Gnardian. 


BY THE ARC HBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

IN WAR TIME. A Selection of Addresses delivered during the 
War. By the Most Rev. JoHn Henry Bernarp, D.D. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d, net. : 

THIRD EDITION. 
STMAS THOUGHTS. Cloth, 1s, net. 
“ Full of good things, touching life on all sides, and well deserves a wide circu- 
lation.” —Guardian. 

{THE PSALTER IN LATIN AND ENGLISH. Printed in red and 
black. Cloth, 6s, net. Italian, 8s, 6d. net. Straightgrain, 
9s, 6d. net. Lambskin, 9s, 6d. net. Morocco, 12s, net. 


THE [HE MORAL THEOLOGY OF THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE. 
y the Rev. Warkin W. Wiutams, M.A., Rector of Drayton 
St. Leonard. _ Cloth boards, 6s. net. 














(SECON D EDITION. 

UNITY AND SCHISM. The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1917. 
By the Rev. T. A. Lacry, M.A. Cloth, §s, net. 

“An cout atudy which cannot fail to instruct and inspire all who would en- 
deavour to bring the Church to a full attainment of its unity in the Apostolic 
fellowship.’ "—Times. 

~ THIRT Y-FIFTH THOUSA ND. 

THE RELIGION OF THE CHURCH. As presented in the Church 
of England. A Manual of Membership. By the Right Rev. 
Cnartes Gore, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. 1s, net. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net. 

THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS AND THE CULT OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN. By the Rev. Hexry Leicuron GovupGce, 
D.D., Principal of Ely Theological College, and Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Ely Cathedral. 1s. net. 








ON CONVOCATION. A Letter to the Are hbishop | (Benson) of 
Canterbury, and a Speech in the Upper House of the Convoca- 
tion of the Southern Province. By Wiii1aM Srusss, D.D., 
late Bishop of Oxford. Edited, with a Preface, by W. H. 
Hur: TTON, B.D., Archdeacon of Northampton. 1s. net. 


ALCUIN CLUB TRACTS. NO. XII. 
RUSSIAN OBSERVATIONS UPON THE AMERICAN PRAYER- 
BOOK. Translated by Witrrip J. Barnes, and Edited, 
with Notes, by the Rev. W. H. Frere, D.D. Qs, 6d. net. 


“This latest publication of the Alcuin Club is a most important document.” 
English Church Review. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. _ 
LETTERS OF RICHARD MEUX BENSON, §.8.J.E. Selected and 
Arranged by the Rev. Grorcr ConGrEvE, M.A., and the Rey. 
W. H. Lonoripcr, M.A. With Memoir by Bisnor Hatt, 
of Vermont, U.S.A And Contributions by the BisHor or 
OxrorpD, and others. With Three Portraits. 6s, net. 


A OOLLECTION OF FAUX-BOURDONS AND DESCANTS in Two 
and Four Parts for the French Ecclesiastical Melodies and other 
Tunes in the English Ilymnal. By ATHELSTAN Ritey, M.A. 
Js. 6d. net. 

THE § SCHOOL OF SOULS. Thoughts for War Time. By Lapy 
Laura Rippina. Parchment cover, 1s, net. 


“ The little book is far from being simply an appeal to the past or to the letter 
of Scripture ; it is emph: atic ally addressed to modern readers, and written in 
modern terms of thought.”’—Guardian. 


THE ALTAR OF FELLOWSHIP. Ancient Prayers from the 
Treasuries of the Universal Church, and New Devotions called 
forth by the needs of to-day. By Mary Brocas Harris. 
Cloth, 3s, net. {SECOND EDITION. 


CHURCH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. Edited by 
the Rey. Canon S. L. Ottarp, M.A., assisted by Gorpon 
Crossr, M.A. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. MHalf-morocco, 2ls, net. 
Also an edition on India paper, half-morocco, 25s, net. 

FIFTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 

EVERYMAN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By the 
Rey. Percy Dearmer, D.D. With 112 Illustrations. Paper 
boards, 1s, 3d. net. Cloth boards, gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 

FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 

EVERYMAN’S HISTORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. By the Rev. 
Percy DEARMER, D.D. With 99 Illustrations. Paper boards, 
2s, net. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth boards, gilt, 8s. net. 

ECOND IMPRESSION, 

EVERYMAN’S BOOK OF SAINTS. By the Rev. C. P. S. CLarke, 
M.A. With 30 Illustrations. Cloth, 4s, net. Seal, 5s. net. 
Sennen Gunen Roan, 6s, net. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By 
Gorpon Crossr, M.A., Assistant Editor of A Dictionary of 
English Church History. Cloth, 1s, 3d, net. Leather, 2s, net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT. By 
the Right Hon. Georcr W. E. Russet. With 20 Ilustra- 
tions. Cloth, 2s, 9d. net. 





Rey. Canon S. L. Outarp, M.A. With 82 filustrations. | 
Cloth, 5s. net. 


A. R. MOW BRAY AnD CO., Ltp., 28 ManGanet Srazet, 








NISBETS’ BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 





graphy, but a most 





Lonpon, W.1; and 9 Hiecu Srreer Oxrorp. 





SOME HAWARDEN LETTERS 


Edited by LISLE MARCH-PHILLIPPS and 
BERTRAM CHRISTIAN. Illustrated. 168, net. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—" Conversation so lively and 
winning, with such atmosphere and colour, that you might 
be listening toit. It is a charming ow that we meet, and 
friendship radiates from it, as well as intellectual sparkle.” 








MADAME ROLAND 


By Mrs. POPE-HENNESSY (UNA _ BIRCH). 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


A deeply moving record of a most romantio career, 
(Next week.) 





NINE TALES 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of ‘‘ Realms 





of Day.” “6s. net. 
THE NEW STATESMAN says :—‘ A dangerous fellow—but how 
stimulating and how fine!”’ 

THE OBSERVER says :—“ Arresting, debatable, intense.” 


(Second large impression now ready.) 








THOMAS 
The Year's By H. B. CRESWELL. 
Book 53, net. 
4 LONDON OPINION says :—*“‘All delicious fun. 
of The merry volume is convincing evidence 
Laughter. that another new humorist has arrived.” 
THE DAILY GRAPHIC says :—* Lively 
incident and sparkling dialogue.” 


THE CHALLENGE TO SIRIUS 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, Author of ‘“ Sussex 
Gorse,”’ 6s. net. 


LAND AND WATER says :—‘ Six novels out of ten show 
talent, and perhaps one in a score betrays genius on the part of 
the author; here is one in which genlus is plainly evident.” 





THE eden GUARDIAN says :—*‘ This decidedly memorable 
nove 
Tae ‘Moazwe Post says:—-“‘A very original story, virile, 


Courageous, and full of savour.” 


LORD LYNMORE’S 


LIFE 
—* ; By IAN ROY. net. 
This is not a Bio- pone SY sd 
THE SUNDAY TELEGRAM says :—‘‘ Even 


those who are somewhat surfeited with 


timely story of love}romances of crime and mystery will 
and intrigue. 


find interest in this volume.” 


THE CHURCH FAMILY NEWSPAPER says :— 
“Told with a verve and galety which hold 
the reader's attention closely.” 





THE PATROL of the ANGELS: 
Suggestions for Meditation 


By the Rev. J. F. BRISCOE. 2s. net 


THE CHURCH TIMES says :—“ Will elicit the gratitude of those 
who use them.” 





WRITERS OF THE DAY 


New Volume. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 





THE DAILY NEWS says :— * As good a book on the subject as could 
be asked for.’ 
THE GLOBE says :—"* Written in a very appreciative but shrewdly 


critical spirit.” 
Please write for Illustrated Prospectus. 1§. 3d. net each, 


BOOKS FOR BOYS ANDGIRLS 


Write for New Illustrated Gift-Book Catalogue of 
Books by famous writers, including :— 

R. M. BALLANTYNE, 

Mrs. Betioc-LowNvEs, 

DovroTHEA Moore, 

GunBy HADATH, 

KATHLYN Ruopes. and many others. 

From 18. 27d. net to 10s. 6d. net. 


NISBET & CO., LTD., 22 Beaners Street, W. 1. 
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THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


have long been admitted to represent the finest examples of modern printing. All are on hand. 
made paper, and bound in Michalet Boards, Canvas backs, Unless otherwise stated, all Illustrations 
are by W. RUSSELL FLINT, R.W.S. Copies bound in Velium and other Leather bindings aye 
still, in some cases, available, as also some copies printed upon Vellum. Details and prices will pe 
reported on request. 


The Octavo Series constitute unique and inexpensive Christmas Gifts. 


THE MORTE D’ARTHUR. 4 Volumes, gto. 48 Plates. {10 ros. net 


THE CANTERBURY TALES. 3 ,, ,, 36 » {7 17s. 6d. ,, 

THE SONG OF SOLOMON, I bs to a {2 2s. ss 

THE HEROES. I L ab Raye {2 12s. 6d. ,, 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. I - > os {2 12s. 6d. ,, 
Illustrated by E. Cayley Robiison, A.RAV.S. 

EVERYMAN. I i —— wa ie m& “ 
Illustrated by J. H. Amschewitz. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. I ” Svo * ,, 15s. / 


** The original INustrations by John Tennisl by special perniission. 


The following are all in Octavo and not illustrated: 


©. HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. E. C. WickHam’s text. {I Is. net, 
CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI CARMINA. Rosinson E.tis, J. P. Postcate, J. S. 
PHILLIMORE texts. {1 Is. net, 
APULEI PSYCHE ET CUPIDO. L. C. Purser text. 6s. net. 
P. VIRGILI MARONIS OPERA OMNIA. Nettresuip and PostcAte text. In 2 Volumes. f1 11s. 6d. net: 
GAI JULI CAESARIS RERUM IN GALLIA GESTARUM. Rice Hormes text. {I Is. net. 


Copies of the Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, of ihe above Classics may be had post free. 


THE INDIAN STORIES OF F. W. BAIN. Repyinted by arrangement with Messrs. Methuen & Co, 


Ltd., in 11 Volumes. Sold only in Sets. {6 12s. 6d. net. 
MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. By Watter Pater. In 2 Volumes. {I 10s. net per Set. 
A SHROPSHIRE LAD. By A. E. Hovsmay, 7s. Od. net. 
IN MEMORIAM. By ALrrep, Lorp TENNyson. 6s. net. 
KNICKERBOCKER PAPERS. By Wasnincron Irvine. 6s. net. 
THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 6s. net. 
SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. By E izaseru Barretr Browninc. | 5s. net 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. By Epwarp FitzGerap. 5s. net. 
THE KING WHO KNEW NOT FEAR. By O. R. 5s. net. 
THE STORY OF GRISELDA. From the “ Decameron” of Boccaccio, 5s. net. 


Also the unique Series known as MEMORABILIA, of which 10 Volumes are plain letterpress, at 
One Shilling each, net; and 15 Volumes contain 12 reproductions in collotype each. These are 
responsibly edited, and the price is Eighteenpeice each, net. A special list of Memorabilia post 
free on demand. 

Full details of the above and of other books are contained in Mr. Lee Warner's Book List, which may be obtaincd, 


post free, on demand 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LD. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


LONDON: 7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1. LIVERPOOL: 63 BOLD STREET. 
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